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tion ; so, too, the Hindoo widow recoils from the thought of;as much delighted as I am, that, “ in this theatre of man’s life, 


not burning herself to death with the dead body of her hus-|God and angels only should be lookers-on.” 
band. How is this horror generated? is the question for con-| you never to yield to this longing for seclusion. 


Let me implore 
This sensi- 


sideration of the philosophic legislator: and the answer is) bility,’ he added, ‘ if rightly directed, leads to what is great 
easy—it is generated by the union of law, of morals, and of|and good; wrongly directed, to vice and crime; but, if in- 


religion. 


exquisite enjoyments. 
their power is proportionately diminished. 


When they unite, they are omnipotent. 'The course|dulged in mewling puling sentimentality, it is to me most 
of nature may be stopped, and we may recoil from our most} loathsome.’ 
When these forces oppose each other, | spoke, 


I never can forget the earnestness with which he 
‘If Cowper,’ he said, ‘ had attended to Bacon’s admo- 


Law, morals, and| nition, that “torpid minds cannot engage too soon in active 


religion, may unite in shedding the blood of him, by whose /life, but that sensibility should stand back until it has 

hand blood hath been shed; but for horse-stealing, for which|the meridian of its years,” instead of having been one of the most 
your prisoner is to be executed, and for many other crimes} wretched, he might have been one of the happiest of men,’— 
without violence, it is easy to foresee that the punishment} His conversation had not ended when we reached Bedford.— 


must and will be mitigated. 
in its train) is advancing; and the mild doctrine, which 


desires not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn 


Knowledge (and humanity, ever| As we once entered Huntingdon, ‘this is the town,’ said he, 


‘where Cowper unfortunately met the Unwins.’ 
“The next assize-town is Bury, where, either at this or a 


from his wickedness and live, will at last be heard.’ This piece|}subsequent circuit, your father was retained with me, as 
of gold I worked into various forms, to circulate it through| junior counsel, on behalf of a gentleman against whom an 


society ; I published it again and again; I heard from him on 
the subject afterwards when he was in India: I published his 


action had been commenced by a clergyman, for having said, 
that he had misled and seduced the affections of a young lady, 


address to the grand jury at Bombay, and I witnessed with de-| who, as a pupil, was entrusted to his carey The defence was, 


light his exertions in parliament upon his return. 


“ His instruction had not ended, when we found ourselves}The court was crowded to excess. 


upon the long bridge* over the Ouse, at Olney. 


‘that the charge was true.’ The cause excited great interest. 
I at this moment see the 


The most}splendour and virtue by which we were surrounded, all deep- 


communicative person in a country town is generally the bar-|ly interested by this interruption of the charities of life by 


ber ; and I fortunately discovered the man who had attended|one or other of the litigant parties. 


Cowper for twenty years. He spoke of him with rapture. 
He took us to the house where he had lived. 


We saw his|Alvanley was the judge. 


The cause was last in 
the paper, and came on late after dark in the evening. Lord 
The plaintiff’s case was easily 


room. We stood at the window, from which he watched the|proved. About ten at night your father rose, agitated, as I 


post-boy bringing his letters—the slight link which connected 


him with a busy world—saw the room in which he had shel-|line of his address I well remember. 
tered his tame hares, and walked across the field to the sum-|as a mere skeleton. 


The out- 
You must consider it 
He began by an explanation of the na- 


well knew, in mind, but in manner most tranquil. 


mer-house, Cowper’s favourite retreat. We listened to our|ture of power, the means to obtain an end, and of knowledge, 


communicative guide, describing the poet in his large hat,|the most irresistible of all powers. 


walking in his garden, and seldom beyond it. 
“He related many anecdotes, with one of which, (I know 


not whether it is published) we were much affected. Poor 


He described its use in 
preserving ourselves, and in promoting the happiness of so- 
ciety, which he illustrated by the instances of many of the 
noble patriots by whom England has ever been distinguished. 


Cowper was deluded by the imagination that he was a wicked|He then described the abuse of the power of knowledge for 
sinner, and that it was his duty, by severe penance, to atone|the gratification of passion, misleading ignorance and inno- 


for his guilt. 


only food was a small piece of bread dipped in wine and 


In one of these delusions, he had sat six days}cence, which he illustrated by various characters—the 
as still and silent as death. Nothing could excite him; his|swindler, the libeller, the seducer. 


‘The abuse of power,’ 
he added, ‘ which we have this night to consider, is the abuse 


water: the loss of his faculties seemed inevitable. The medi-|of it, by a preceptor, over his pupil; by a Christian clergy- 


cal attendant suggested that there was one hope, one motive 
by which he might possibly be called into existence, ‘Could 
Mrs. Unwin, (who had lost the use of one side by paralysis) be 
induced to say, that it would be agreeable to her to walk? 


man, over a young woman, whose parents had confided her to 
his care and instruction.’ The court was as still as the grave. 
The plaintiff stood nearly opposite to us. Your father, mis- 
taking the silence of the court for want of interest, and think- 


‘It isa fine morning,’ Mrs. Unwin said; ‘I should like to|ing (as he afterwards informed me) that he had wandered too 


attempt to walk.’ Cowper rose instantly, took her by the arm, 
and the reverie was dissipated. I could relate many more 
anecdotes, but time is on the wing. 

“ After breakfast we proceeded to the village of Weston, 
where Cowper had once lived, and to many of his favourite 
walks, where, by the assistance of our friendly guide, and the 
poet's description in the Task, we easily traced the rustic 
bridge, the peasant’s nest, and, never-to-be-forgotten, his 
favourite elm trees. We wandered so long, that we were in 
danger of experiencing the same loss to which your father 
imagined, by my admiration of Lord Bacon, he had been ex- 
posed at Buckingham. However, to Bedford we reluctantly 
proceeded. With Cowper’s sad fate your father was deeply 
impressed: his conversation turned upon the temperament of 


much into philosophy, hesitated. I saw his embarrassment. 
I was deeply affected. The sight of my tears convinced him 
of his error. I earnestly said, ‘ For God’s sake, go on.’ Ina 
strain of eloquence never exceeded, he proceeded. The 
whole court was carried away; I never saw such emotion; 
the bs rae counsel and the judge were manifestly agi- 
tated. 

* At this moment I was told that the father of the young 
woman was with his daughter, sitting near to Lord Alvanley. 
I hinted it to my friend; he turned instantly from the jury to 
the bench. He called upon the father, by all the sweet love 
of a parent for his child, to protect her‘from the tutor, in 
whom he had misplaced his confidence. He appealed to the 
daughter—as a father he appealed to her. He besought her 





> 


genius, ‘ soft as the air to receive impressions,’ and its liability | not to err by the only mode by which she could be misled, her 


to derangement: a subject which, from his medical and|piety, her love of knowledge and of virtue. 


He turned in- 


metaphysical knowledge, he was of all men the most compe-|stantly to the plaintiff, old enough to be the father of the 


tent to explain. I think he told me that he had once intended 


young woman, who stood unmoved before us. I will not at- 


to write a treatise on insanity.t I, at that time, had a sort of|tempt to describe his appeal. 


morbid wish to seclude myself from public life. ‘ Never in- 


“The substance of it was, ‘ that the honest and just bounds 


dulge it” earnestly exclaimed your father, ‘it is the most|of observation by one person upon another, extend no farther 
fatal of all delusions; the sad delusion by which Cowper was|but to understand him sufficiently, whereby not to give him 


wrecked, Our happiness depends not upon torpor, not upon| offence, or whereby to be able to give him 


ithful counsel, or 


sentimentality, but upon the due exercise of our various facul-| whereby to stand upon reasonable guard and caution with re- 
ties: it is not acquired by sighing for wretchedness and shun-|spect to a man’s self; but to be speculative into another man, 
ning the wretched, but by vigorously discharging our duty to|to the end to know how to work him, or wind him, or govern 
society. Remember what Bacon says, with whom you seem|him, proceedeth from a heart that is double and cloven, and 





* “That with its wearisome, but needful length, 
Bestrides the wintry flood.” 
t Suggested by the late occasion of the king’s illness. 
PART I.—Nno. 2. 4 


not entire and ingenuons.’ 

“It is my belief that such an effect was never produced in 
any court of justice. The judge reluctantly endeavoured to 
counteract the impression which had been produced, by put- 
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ting his weight in the opposite scale, but it was vain. A ver- 
dict was pronounced for the defendant. 

“TI walked home with your father through the Abbey 
church-yard (it was moonlight), on the borders of which the 
court stands, to his lodging, which was at the Abbey gate. 
He was much affected. He took me by the hand, and said, 
* Be with me early in the morning.’ 

“In the morning I was with him soon after seven. ‘We 
have,’ he said, ‘two days before us; shall we in, or rather 
out, of our way to Norwich, visit Dereham, where Cowper 
died? ‘The carriage was soon at the door. His conversation 
turned upon the probable result of the trial. ‘If the parent 
has any sense,’ he said, ‘he will instantly aliene the child 
from this wolf; but I fear it. There is not a greater mistake 
than the supposition that knowledge immediately generates 
virtue. My speech of last night will, whatever you may 
think, for a time increase, rather than diminish, the evil. It 
will call all the antagonist feelings into action. Her sympa- 
thies with him, under this result of the trial, will make her 
rebel the more certainly against the justice of the contempt 
and disgrace, which will overwhelm him; she will cling 
closer to the object, in proportion as the storm which assails 
it lowers darker and darker. Such are the affections of our 
nature, and she will yield to them. We think according to 
our opinions, we act according to our habits. Never, I repeat, 
was there a greater error than the supposition that knowledge 
generates virtue. This father ought to, but he will not, re- 
member the lesson of Fenelon, when Mentor threw his pupil 
from the rock into the ocean: he ought to remember, that, 
although the shores of the Syrens were covered with the 
bones of the victims to pleasure, they passed over these dry 
bones to the gratification of their desires. But I have done 
my best, and, although grateful for the_past, I lament that I 
cannot do more.” By such conversations was I instructed. 

“We reached Dereham about mid-day, and wrote to Mr. 
Johnson, the clergyman who had protected Cowper in the 
last years of his life, and in whose house he died. He instant- 
ly called upon us, and we accompanied him to his house. In 

e Hall we were introduced to a little red and white spaniel 
in a glass case—the little dog Beau, who, seeing the water- 
lily which Cowper could not reach, ‘ plunging left the shore.’ 


‘I saw him with that lily cropped, 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet.’ 


We saw the room where Cowper died, and the bell which 
he last touched. We went to his grave, and to Mrs. Unwin’s, 
who is buried at some distance. I lamented this. ‘Do not 
live in the visible, but the invisible,’ said your father,—* his 
attainments, his tenderness, his affections, his sufferings, and 
his hardships, will live long after both their graves are no 
more.’ 
Mr. Johnson. This was the last of our pilgrimages to the 
memory of Cowper, except that, on a future circuit we stopped 
at Beaconfield, to see the house where he passed his child- 
hood, and where his mother died. It is a parsonage, at the 
end of a lane, bordered on each side by a walk, down which 
he saw 


‘ The hearse that bore her slow away.’ 


“We proceeded from Cromer to Norwich. Norwich was 
always a haven of rest to us, from the literary society with 
which that city abounded. I think there was a Dr. Sayers 
whom we used to visit, and I well remember the high-minded, 
intelligent William Taylor; but our chief delight was in the 
society of Mrs. John ‘Taylor, a most intelligent, excellent 
woman. She was the wife of a shop-keeper in that city. 
Mild and unassuming, quiet and meek, sitting amidst her 
large family, occupied with her needle and domestic occupa- 
tions, but always assisting, by her great knowledge, the ad- 
vancement of kind and dignified sentiment and cenduct. 
Manly wisdom and feminine gentleness were in her united 
with such attractive manners, that she was universally loved 
and respected. ‘In high thoughts and gentle deeds’ she 
greatly resembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, and in 
troubled times would have, been equally distinguished . for 
firmness in what she thought right. 

“In her society we passed every moment we could rescue 
from the court. We at last escaped from the ‘ judge and his 

_ and returned to the ‘fumum et opes.’ 

“Such are a few of the recollections which, hurrying me 

as you do, I am able to communicate. 


I shall ever think my 
intercourse with your father one of the most fortunate, if not 


Nothing could exceed the courtesy and kindness of 


the most fortunate event of my life. I loved him: living; I 
respect him dead. 


‘ Superstitis cultor, defuncti admirator. 


“With every affectionate wish for your welfare, 
“Tam, my dear Mackintosh, 
“ Your friend, 
“ Bast, Monracu.” 


To the continental reputation which his lectures had pre- 
pared for Mr. Mackintosh, he probably owed an invitation, 
made about this time, to assist in a project, then under consi- 
deration of the Emperor Alexander, of digesting the Ukases 
which governed Russia into something of a code of law. The 
Russian Minister in this country was instructed to apply, with 
that view, to “ Jurisconsults Anglais qui, comme Mackintosh, 
jouissent d’un reputation distinguée.” Family ties forbade, 
what otherwise he confessed that he should not have been 
averse from—the means “of giving more effectual aid, by a 
personal residence for some time in Russia.” It was an odd 
coincidence, illustrating, in some degree, the versatility of his 
talents, that an opportunity should now offer of going, as a ju- 
rist, to the same country for which he was once destined as a 
physician. “It is impossible,” he observed further in reply, 
“for any man, who has any interest in the welfare of mankind, 
to read them (the papers transmitted) without emotion, or to 
reflect without pleasure, that plans of such solid utility and 
magnificent benevolence are entertained by a prince on whom 
the happiness of the greatest empire in the world depends. 
I will not affect to conceal the pleasure, which I have received 
from the proposal that I should concur, in the smallest degree, 
in so noble a work. I feel the most ardent zeal to exert m 
humble talents for so great a purpose. I have studied the sci- 
ence of legislation enough to be penetrated with the deepest 
sense of its difficulties, without which no man ever learnt to 
conquer them; and the plan itself proves that his Imperial 
Majesty and his counsellors are superior to the superstitious 
dread of improvement, and the experience of the present age 
is sufficient to guard them against the fanatical pursuit of no- 
velty. These two great obstacles to legislation being remov- 
ed, there will still remain many difficulties inherent in the 
nature of the subject itself, but not insuperable by that union 
of ardent benevolence and cautious prudence, which forms the 
character of the lawgiver.” 

Literary pursuits, meanwhile, continued to stealaway many 
hours from harsher studies. It was in reading that he was 
principally occupied, occasionally interrupted by contributions 
(of which one or two have been mentioned in his own words) 
to the British Criticand Monthly Review, then the only literary 
miscellanies of note. It was about this time also that he was 
invited, by a body of London booksellers, to superintend a new 
edition of Johnson’s Poets. “It is intended,” he writes to a 
literary friend, while the scheme was as yet not abandoned, 
“to be a corpus poetarum from Chaucer to Cowper, for which 
I am to write lives and criticisms for all the poets before 
Cowley, with whom Johnson begins, and since Gray, with 
whom he ends. The ancient poets will be very troublesome, 
especially Chaucer and Spenser; but I console myself for m 
ignorance of our ancient literature by the reflection, that criti- 
cism, in such a work as this, ought not to be very learned or 
recondite, but such as every man of good taste can feel. John- 
son’s own criticism is popular.” 

Another literary project, which the departure of the first 
of the following intended coadjutors from this country contri- 
buted to defeat, was the establishment, in conjunction with Mr. 
Robert Smith, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Sharp, of a 
periodical paper, to be published twice a week, devoted to lite- 
rature, and which would probably have imitated the aim, if 
not equalled the execution, of the essayists of the reign of 
Queen Anne. It was proposed to call it the “ Batchelor.” 

In the course of the summer of the same year (1801,) he 
paid a visit, after some years of absence, to his native High- 
lands, connected with the sale of his paternal property ;—never 
of any great extent, its returns had been pretty generally antici- 
pated, and it became consequently burdened witha debt of which 
its proprietor was becoming impatient. So easy an escape out 
of this difficulty, as its entire alienation offered, was too tempt- 
ing an opportunity to be withstood by one, who probably never 
had indulged much in those feudal prejudices, stronger even at 
that time than now, which link, in the absence of entails, so 
many Highland families to their lands. It was a step hastily 
determined upon, under a momentary pressure, and conse- 
quently, as may be supposed, the arrangements were very dis- 





advantageously concluded. But its worst effect was, perhaps, 
in withdrawing an inducement to accumulation (with a view 
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to its improvement,) which such a possession generally success-|he learned many of them in conversation with his fellow ge- 
fully holds out. All over the Highlands of Scotland may be ob-|neral, Desaix. He was particularly struck and affected by the 
served, here and there, the effects of a little stream of East or|events which led to the downfall of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
West Indian gold, running side by side with the mountain tor-|‘Oh! that he had had me near him,’ would he often exclaim. 
rent, spreading cultivation, and fertility, and plenty along its| He happened one day to ask a person whether it was true that 
narrow valley, and carrying away be‘ore it silently all those|Talleyrand had ever been a bishop. The person questioned, 
signs of rocky sterility, over which its elder companion has|afraid of being discovered by his master in a falsehocd, yet 
tumbled “brawling,” since “‘creation’s morn.” conscious of the offence which he might give to so powerful a 
After embracing, in his journey, visits to some friends in|minister as Talleyrand, fremed his answer with a ludicrous 
different parts of England and Scotland, one of which was|circumspection: ‘ Tout le monde le dit, et moi, je le crois.’ 
to Dr. Paley, at Bishop’s Wearmouth, where he passed a few| _ “ Buonaparte is fond of writing himself in the Moniteur. 
days very agreeably in the delightful society of that eminent|The wits of Paris know his style; and have further discover- 
person, whose biographer commemorates,* that the pleasure|ed, that most of his paragraphs commence with the words ‘le 
was mutual, he returned to London; and we find him shortly | gouvernement a vu avec plaisir.’ With all his philosophy, he 
after at Bath, in company with Mr. Moore, whose diary has|has never been able entirely to shake off the religion of his 
supplied the following notes of their meeting. childhood. The manifestoes, published in his name in Egypt, 
* Nov. 13th.—I arrived in Bath from Ireland. On the 27th,|in which he disclaimed the Christian faith, are known to have 
Mackintosh came there. We dined together at an inn. We)|been composed for him by the ‘savans’ who attended him. 
had a good deal of conversation on a variety of subjects. He| ‘M. spoke of what he thought the happy substitution of a 
told me that, in the course of the summer, he had spent two|word by a F'rench lady, in some company in which he was. 
days on a visit at the house of Mr. Henry Dundas, late Secre-}They were speaking of different styles of writing—that of 
tary of State, afterwards Lord Melville. Mr. Dundas said| Buffon was talked of: ‘Il est bien froid,’ said some one. 
that, from his experience in affairs, he had been taught to have |‘ Non pas froid,’ observed the lady; ‘ mais calme.’ 
very little faith in historians. ‘For instance,’ insisted he, ‘the} “To some Frenchmen, who had complimented him at Paris 
motives I and my colleagues have assigned for our resignation, |on his Vindicie Gallice, he answered, ‘ Messieurs, vous m’avez 
drawn from the popery question, no historian will believe;|si bien refuté !’ 
and, if any mentions it, he will treat it as a mere pretext to} These latter passages allude to a visit which, in the pre- 
cover the rea] motive; and he will support his representation|ceding autumn (availing himself of the recent peace of 
by very plausible arguments; yet nothing can be more true than| Amiens), Mr. Mackintosh paid to Paris, accompanied by Mrs. 
that the reason we assigned was the real one. The king was| Mackintosh. They spent a month in that city. He was 
prepared to oppose us on the popery question. As early as|among the crowds of English who were introduced to Buona- 
the time of the union I had a conversation with him on the|parte. Rather an amusing incident occurred on that occa- 
subject.’ ‘I hope,’ said the king, ‘ government is not pledged|sion. The first consul was furnished by his nomenclator 
to anything in favour of the Romanists (that was his expres-| with some circumstance of the life or character of the most 
sion).’ ‘No,’ was my answer, ‘but it will be a matter for fu-|eminent of the persons introduced, on which to found a com- 
ture consideration, whether, to render the measure the more|pliment. As Mr. M. advanced to be presented to “ the Head 
efficient, it will not be proper to embrace them in some liberal |of the French government,” a friend who passed him, return- 
plan of policy.’ |‘ What say you to my coronation oath,’ asked|ing from the ceremony, whispered him, “I have got your 
the king? ‘That can only apply to your majesty, I conceive,|compliment.” The first consul, from some mistake on his 
in your executive capacity. It does not refer to you as part of| part, or from some change in the order of presentation of the 
the legislature.’ ‘None of your Scotch metaphysics, Mr.|two gentlemen, had addressed him who was first introduced 
Dundas,’ replied the king. with an assurance that somewhat surprised him, “that he 
“ Jan. 10th, 1802.—I saw Mackintosh at his house in Lon-|was the person who wrote the unanswerable answer to 
don.* In the course of our conversation, he said that Fenelon} Burke.” . 
appeared to him ‘la plus belle ame qui fit jamais.’ I would| At the same time that he renewed his acquaintance with 
not give up my favourite Cicero. He said of Burke, ‘qu’il;many distinguished Frenchmen, whom he had known be- 
connoissait "homme, mais non pas les hommes.’ fore, either at Paris or in England, he visited all the spots 
“ May 4th.—I spent this evening with M. We had a good|which had been rendered memorable by the events of the 
deal of conversation. He observed, ‘that the genius of Lord| Revolution; and had an opportunity of marking the effects 
Bacon, as a philosopher, seems to have taken some of its bent} which the events that had taken place had produced on the 
and colour from his situation in life, asa lawyer and states-|national character, and on science and literature. . 
man. He exercised a sort of magistracy, laying down the| “The sight of the places,” he writes to a friend, “and the 
laws to be followed, and pointing out the ways of reform and|men, of which I had read, and thought, and felt so much, re- 
improvement. His characteristic was not dialectical acute-|vived my intense interest. A very minute acquaintance with 
ness, but this grave, presiding, regulating faculty.’ revolutionary history, made inquiry easy and successful.” 
“16th.—I dined with M. He had met, at dinner, the day} From the time of Mr. Mackintosh’s return from Paris, his 
before, Monsieur Fievée, author of two French novels, ‘ Frede-|time and thoughts were thenceforward, for some time, a good 
ric, and ‘ Le Dot de Suzette,’ and several other publications. |deal occupied in the preparation for an impending trial, which 
He mentioned some remarks which fell from him., ‘On en-|excited much interest,—that of M. Peltier, an emigrant- 
tering a public place in England, you observe,’ said he, ‘a set-| royalist, for a libel on the First Consul of France. The sen- 
tled melancholy in many faces about you, to a degree that, if|sitiveness of the latter personage, as to the abuse showered 
you were in any other country, you would be tempted to gojon him by the English press of that day, was long before 
up to the persons and ask them what was the matter with|known; but the peace, (such as it was,) of Amiens, which 
them. In other persons you trace the image of domestic hap-|recognized him as the head of a friendly government, first 
piness.’ He went so far as to declare that he could distin-|gave him the opportunity, of which he was not slow to avail 
guish, in an English crowd, the good husband and the good|himself, of bringing, by means of a remonstrance on the sub- 
father.’ I treated all this as the effect of the heated imagina-|ject, through his minister at this court, his assailants before a 
tion of a French novelist, who saw everything through the|tribunal of their country. M. Peltier had left France in 
prism of romance. Fievée, and two or three other persons at|1792, “ when our shores were covered, as with the wreck of 
dinner, had been in Paris during the whole continuance of the|a great tempest,” and had supported himself, during the in- 
revolution. M. thought he saw the impression of all the ter-|terval, by the fruit of his literary labour; he was now amongst 
rible events they had witnessed in a peculiar grave, andsome-|those devoted adherents of the exiled faniily who refused to 
what melancholy and severe turn, their countenances had as-|avail themselves of the permission to return to France and 
sumed. When some profane allusion was hazarded, they alljresume their property, which was accorded by the new go- 
testified a strong dislike of it. Fievée, remarking on the spi-|vernment. It was not unnatural that such devotion should 
rit of philosophy in France, said it could have been subdued|have been accompanied by a hecdless warmth of expression 
only by the revolution. Some anecdotes, relating to Buona-| which exposed him to be the first vict'm of the law. In the 
parte, were thrown out. He was in a curious degree ignorant] first numbers of a journal, “ L’Ambigu,” there appeared 
of the early circumstances of the revolution. When in Egypt,|some articles, amongst which was an Ode, put into the mouth 
of Chenier, which were selected for prosecution, and which, 
* Meadley’s Life of Paley. if they were thought of sufficient importance to be adverted 
+ Situated in Guildford Street, Russell Square. According to all|to at all, could scarcely have been passed over. They con- 
precedent in professional advancement, he had left his small house|tained allusions, one to the death of Cesar, and another to 
in Serle Street, for a more commodious one in the above neigh-|the speedy apotheosis of the First Consul, in connexion with 
bourhood. the fate of Romulus, which pretty plainly hinted at the termi- 
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nation to his tyranny, which the author recommended. The 
crowded appearance of the court on the day of the trial, the 
21st of February,* which was such as to call forth the notice 
of the Attorney-General, Mr. Perceval, was only a symptom 
of the general excitement which these proceedings occasioned. 
The disparity of station of the parties, one “the real prose- 
cutor,” the master of the greatest empire the civilized world 
ever saw, the other a friendless outcast—the novelty of an 
appeal to any laws by the first—the importance which was in 
many minds attached to the verdict, as being conducive, 
whether conciliatory or the contrary, to the prospects either 
of war or peace,—and in some degree, no doubt, the expecta- 
tion of some such display of reason and eloquence as so amply 
realized it, sufficiently accounts for the general interest which 
attended this proceeding. The address which Mr. Mackin- 
tosh delivered upon this occasion will probably maintain its 
place amongst the few efforts of forensic oratory which are 
preserved as models for the artist, as might have been expect- 
ed from- its effect on those who were fortunate enough to be 
present. In addressing the jury in reply to it, Mr. Perceval 
could not help expressing his fear, “after the attention of the 
jury had been so long riveted to one of the most splendid 
displays of eloquence he ever had occasion to hear—after 
their understandings had been so long dazzled by the contem- 
plation of that most splendid exhibition—that, whatever the 
feeble light of such understandings as his could present to 
them, he could scarcely feel a hope of making any impression 
on their senses.” From another, and a still greater authority 


—* nostre eloquentie forensis facile princeps,"{ he received 
the following note, dated the same evening. 


“Dear Mackinrosu—I cannot shake off from my nerves 
the effect of your most powerful and wonderful speech, which 
so completely disqualifies you for Trinidad or India. I could 
not help saying to myself as you were speaking—‘ O terram 
illam beatam, que hune versum acceperit, hanc ingratam, si 
ejecerit, miseram, si amiserit.’ I perfectly approve of the 
verdict; but the manner in which you opposed it, I shall al- 
ways consider as one of the most splendid monuments of 
genius, learning, and eloquence. 

“ Yours, ever, 
“'T. Erskine. 

“ Monday evening.” 


M. Peltier himself published the report of the trial, and the 
defencet was revised by the speaker, probably with much 
care, the result of which appears in the rounded style and 
sustained tenor, which offer the ground for the remark which 
has been often made—that it reads more like a brilliant essay 
than a speech to conciliate a verdict. The address, however, 
even as delivered, was more deeply imbued with the colour- 
ing of his own previous meditations than he was probably 
conscious of; and it may, especially the latter part, be cited 
as an instance of that turn of mind towards generalization, 
which he himself confessed to, adding, “ that his talent (if he 
had any) was of that kind.” The mode of the defence, never- 
theless, even with this defect, is not likely to be copied in 
future instances by any number of practitioners that would 
make the example dangerous. Lord Erskine, however, un- 
derstood the scope and merit of his art better than to have re- 
ceived such pleasure from any exhibition of it which was 
manifestly wide of its legitimate aim, the safety of a client; 
and that his was the pretty general opinion of the surrounding 
bar, may be inferred from the following communication from 
one whose own moral sensibility, under the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the client, would have been sure to have been 
outraged even more than his oratorical taste by an unseason- 


able self-display. 


“ Lincoln’s Inn, Tuesday. 

“ Dear Mackrinrosn,—It gives me very sincere pleasure 
to hear from all quarters such applauses of your speech. As 
to eloquence and ability nobody had any doubt, though their 
expectations might not go so far; but I am particularly glad 
to hear mingled the humbler praise of judgment and discre- 





* The same day on which Colonel Despard and his associates 
were executed for high treason. 

t Inscription on the base of Lord Erskine’s statue at Holland 

ouse. 

t A translition was made by Madame de Stael, which contri- 
buted to spread the admiration of it throughout Europe. Mr. 
Mackintosh was highly honoured in the rank of his translators. 
In addition to the present instance, “'The Vindicie Gallice” had, 
it is believed, been partly translated into French by his present 
Majesty the King of the French, as was a subsequent speech for 
Poland by the patriotic Princess Iablonowska. 





tion, and that no interests were sacrificed. I long to see a 
good edition of it; and as this was the best theatre you ever 
had, I am convinced you will soon feel important effects from 
this event. 
“ Yours, affectionately, 
“Grorce WILson.” 

It will have been seen from one of the preceding notes, that 
Mr. Mackintosh’s thoughts | a1 been directed towards a pro- 
fessional situation in either the East or West Indies. Such, 
indeed, had for some time been the object of his wishes, and 
occasions had offered when these seemed on the point of being 
gratified. At the erection of two Vice Admiralty Courts in 
the West Indies, in the year 1800—jurisdictions which the 
state of war then made of much consequence—he had been 
offered, and had almost determined to accept, the office of 
Judge at Trinidad; but, on reflection, had preferred remain- 
ing, to push his fortunes at the bar in this country. Still 
earlier, Lord Wellesley had wished him to become the head 
of a college at Calcutta, which he proposed to establish on a 
large scale, a proposal which happened to fall in singularly 
with the fondness which Mr. Mackintosh always expressed 
for an academical situation, and the life of a professor. This 
plan was, however, defeated by the alarm which the Court of 
Directors felt as to its probable expense. He had also become 
a candidate for the office of Advocate-General in Bengal, 
which had lately become vacant, and to obtain which, his 
friend, Mr. Robert Smith, was already in the field. This 
rivalship never, for a moment, disturbed their mutual regard ; 
and when it appeared that Mr. Smith had the best prospect of 
success, his friend at once gave up the contest in his favour. 

It is not a little surprising that his late successful appear- 
ance, which could not have failed to have extended his repu- 
tation, and increased what was already a very considerable 
practice in particular branches at the bar,* does not seem to 
have arrested his determination ; but he could not help seeing 
before him, in the prospect that was opening upon him at 
home, a whole life of unremitting labour, which otherwise, by 
compounding for somewhat less brilliant results, he might 
escape. On the arrival, in the spring 1803, of the intelligence 
of the death of Sir William Syer, the Recorder of Bombay, he 
obtained the appointment to the vacant office. Mr. Adding- 
ton, the first minister of the crown, had been made acquainted, 
before his elevation to that exalted post, with Mr. Mackin- 
tosh’s wishes in relation to a former view to an appointment 
in India; these were now seconded on this occasion by the 
friendly zeal of Mr. Canning and Mr. (now the Right Ho- 
nourable) William Adam, to which their successful accom- 
plishment must in a great degree be attributed. 

In taking this step, in addition to the comparative ease to 
which it immediately admitted him, he was, no doubt, much 
influenced by the largeness of the salary, which, he believed, 
in a few years might enable him (as it would, if prudence had 
been part of his nature) to accumulate a sum that, in addition 
to the retiring pension, would render him independent, give 
him the absolute command of his time, and enable him to pur- 
sue such a course of life as circumstances, or his wishes might 
direct. He also believed that the command of that portion of 
his leisurg which his official duties left to him, -would enable 
him, during his residence in the East, to enter upon and to 
complete, some philosophical and literary projects which had 
long been floating in his imagination, and the execution of 
which, he thought, were easily within his reach. Had either 
of these objects been attained, they might have counterba- 
lanced the sacrifice, of which he had not as yet calculated the 
extent, implied in his leaving London—its society, literary 
and political, and his numerous friends. 

One effect of this appointment he might have been excused 
in not foreseeing;—that the acceptance of a strictly profes- 
sional situation, of such modest pretensions, would have ex- 
posed him to any observations, -from minds of whatever vul- 
garity, levelled at the independence of his political opinions— 
him who, if he had been willing to join Mr. Pitt’s party (which 
a coincidence of opinion, on some points, would by no means 
have been a violent outrage upon conscience), need not have 
gone across the globe for station and emolument}—who lived, 





* As the most significant measure of professional success, it may 
be mentioned that the returns from that source, during the last year 
of his practice at the bar, somewhat exceeded 12001. This, consi- 
dering his comparatively short (seven years) standing, and that his 
present was the second profession to which he had applied himself, 
was no mean testimony equally to the vigour and the varied na-ure 
of his capacity. ; . 

+ [*Jane, Duchess of Gordon, who, at that time, had considera- 
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as we shall see, voluntarily to forego both, when offered from 
the representatives of Mr. Pitt’s politics, and to illustrate in 
his life, perhaps as much as anybody, the virtue of political 
fidelity, and the measure of party gratitude. On this occa- 
sion, it was his success that was probably most in fault. 
“ Many good party-men,” one of his friends observed to him, 
‘“‘ who are in professions, and do not rise, find a pleasant mode 
of accounting for their failure by their political principles; and 
it is allowable for such men, who lay the flattering unction to 
their soul, that their political importance, and not their pro- 
fessional incapacity, stands in the way of their promotion, to 
vent their spleen on those who, in their judgment, ought to be 
in the same predicament.” Many excellent friends also, both 
private and political, were, as was natural, disposed to criti- 
cise any appointment, which, although they allowed it to be 
professional, necessarily deprived them, for a long prospective 
period, of the enjoyment and advantage of abilities which were 
s0 uncommon; and, under this point of view, the abstraction 
of these, by his removal to India, from the resources of the 


- opposition, were incidentally certainly desirable to the govern- 


ment. 

In the novelty of the prospect which now opened upon him, 
he discovered much that promised interest for the future, while 
the present moment was sufficiently engaged in making pre- 
parations for his departure. He collected all the books that 
he could find relating to every part of India, and completed, 
as far as lay in bis power, his philosophical collection, which 
was very curious, and, among other articles, contained nearly 
a complete set of the schoolmen. 

The interval before his departure, which the untimely ill- 
ness of his wife occasioned to be delayed, was devoted to visit- 
ing and receiving the visits of his numerous friends and rela- 


ever had in the art of thinking ; I cannot even except Dugald 
Stewart, to whom I once thought I owed more than I could 
ever receive from another. Had Mackintosh remained in 
England, I should have possessed, ten years hence, powers and 
views which now are beyond my reach. I never left his con- 
versation but I felt a mixed consciousness, as it were, of infe- 
riority and capability ; and I have now and then flattered my- 
self with the feeling, as if it promised that I might make 
something of myself. I cannot think of all this without being 
melancholy ; ‘ostendent tantum fata, neque ultra.’ ” 

From the companion of his early studies, (the Rev. Robert 
Hall) and the friend of his more mature age, he received an 
expression of that interest in his future fate, which the critical 
step he was now taking in advancing his fortunes, naturally 
suggested. 


“ Shefford, near Cambridge, 30th Dec. 1803. 


“ My pear Srz,—Understanding by the public papers that 
you purpose soon to sail for India, I cannot refrain from 
troubling you with a line, to express my sincere and ardent 
wishes for your welfare. Though the course of events has 
directed us into very different paths, and destined me to ob- 
scurity and you to eminence, this circumstance has never, in 
the smallest degree, abated those sentiments of gratitude and 
esteem, which are indelibly impressed on my heart. You have 
ever shown me tokens of disinterested friendship; and the 
favourable manner in which you have spoken of my smali 
publications, I have always imputed, in a great measure, to 
the partiality arising from early acquaintance. Accept my 
best thanks for the ‘ Trial of Peltier,’ which I read, as far as 
your part in it is concerned, with the highest delight and in- 
struction. I speak my sincere sentiments when I say, it is 


tions, who were all anxious to show him the last marks of|the most extraordinary assemblage of whatever is most refined 


respect before he set out for his distant residence. Some 
months were spent at Tenby, on the Pembrokeshire coast, 
near which is Cresselly, Mr. Allen’s residence. “ We were 
a large family party,” says one who formed part of it, “ col- 
lected to pass as much of our time together, before the depar- 
ture of Mackintosh and his family for India, as circumstances 
would allow of. It was a delightful autumn. A little memo- 
randum of M.’s, that I saw many year's afterwards, mentions 
this time as one of the happiest of his life. He made the de- 
light and joy of our circle; his spirits were gay, no care-op- 
pressed him, and his anticipations of the future had all the 
brightness of early hope. I returned with them to their house 
in Guildford street, and remained with them till they sailed for 
India ; and this portion of his life I might note down as the hap- 
piest of mine. I cannot conceive any society superior to that 
which I partook of under his roof. He collected generally, 
twice a week, small evening parties, consisting of his particu- 
lar friends; and the same society met also another evening at 
Mr. Sydney Smith’s. The regular members were, Mr. Hor- 
ner, Mr. Rogers, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Sir James Scarlett, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. Hoppner, Mr. Sharp, Colonel 
Sloper and his daughter*—the kindest and best of his friends. 


in address, profound in moral and political speculation, and 
masterly in eloquence, it has ever been my lot to read in the 
English language. I am not surprised at the unbounded ap- 
plause it met with, nor that the government should think it 
high time to turn their attention to its author; though, I con- 
fess, I am surprised that a great empire can furnish no scene 
of honour and rewards for men of genius (a race always suf- 
ficiently rare, and now almost extinct,) without sending them 
to its remotest provinces. It seems to me to betray a narrow- 
ness of mind in the persons who compose the administration ; 
as if, while they felt the necessity of rewarding, they were 
not fond of the vicinity of superior talent. May God Almighty, 
however, preserve and bless you wherever you go, and make 
your way prosperous! You will have an opportunity of con- 
templating society under a totally different form from that 
which it wears here, and of tracing the nature and effects of 
institutions moral and religious, whose origin lies concealed in 
the remotest antiquity. Allow me to hope that you will tread 
in the steps of Sir William Jones, and employ talents which, 
in originality and vigour, are decidedly superior even to his, 
in tracing the vestiges of divine truth, and confirming the 
evidence of revelation. You will excuse me if I add, that the 


These social meetings left so “yy an impression on the| praise of great talents results from their use; that the more 
2 


minds of all those who composed 


em, that many plans were|any one has received from the Lord of all, the greater is his 


formed, even some years afterwards to renew them on his re-|responsibility ; and that, as the interests of this world are mo- 


turn to England; but alas! no pleasure is renewed.” 


mentary, it is our truest wisdom to seek first *he kingdom of 


It was not till the beginning of the next year (1804,) that] God and his righteousness. 
Sir James (he had on his appointment received the honour of} “ May I take the liberty, before I close, of recommending 
Knighthood) found himself and family at Ryde, in the Isle of|to your attention a young gentleman of the name of Rich, 
Wight, from whence he was to embark. From this place he - is going out in the same fleet with you, as a cadet,* to 


wrote to many of his friends, renewing his adieus. 


mbay. He is of Bristol, where I had the pleasure lately of 


The sentiments with which his departure was viewed by his|seeing him. He is a most extraordinary young man. ith 
more intimate friends, may be judged of by the following ex-| little or no assistance, he has made himself acquainted with 
pressions, in a letter from Francis Horner to Mr. William|many languages, particularly with the languages of the East. 
Erskine, dated London, 4th Feb. 1804. “Give my respects| Besides Latin, Greek, and many of the modern languages, he 
to Sir James and Lady Mackintosh when you see them. Ijhas made himself master of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, 
never pretended to express to either of them my sense of the| Arabic, and is not without some knowledge of the Chinese, 
great kindness they have shown me since I came to London,| which he began to decipher when he was but fourteen. He 
because I could not express it adequately. I shall ever feel it|is now seventeen. He has long had a most vehement desire 
with gratitude, if I am good for anything. T’o Mackintosh,|to go to India, with the hope of being able to indulge his pas- 
indeed, my obligations are of a far higher order than those|sion for eastern literature; and after many difficulties, has at 
even of the kindest hospitality: he has been an intellectual|length succeeded in being appointed to the situation of eadet. 
master to me, and has enlarged my prospects into the wide|He is a young man of good family, and of most en; per- 
regions of moral speculation, more than any other tutor I have|son and address. His name, I believe I mentioned before, is 


Rich. If it is consistent with your views to honour him with 





ble influence in Scottish affairs, and was intimate with Pitt and 
Dundas, told me that she had in vain tried all her persuasive powers, 
and they were not small, to detach him (Mr. M.) from his party. 
I took the liberty to observe to her Grace, that I was well acquaint- 


your countenance, he will not, Iam almost certain, give you 


any reason to repent of your kindness and condescension. 





* In consequence of the change from a military to a civil ap- 


ed with him, and knew that his politics were his principles.” —Ma-| pointment, Mr. R. did not go to India at that time, but was ordered 


jor Gordon to the Editor.) 
* Since Mrs. Charles Warren. 
PART 1.—No. 2. 5 


to join, as secretary, Mr. Lock, his Majesty’s Consul-General, in 
Egypt, then at Malta, on his way to his post. 
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“May God take you, my dear sir, under his immediate 
care and keeping ; preserve you long, and restore [you] in due 
time, to be an ornament and blessing to your native country, 
is the sincere prayer of, 

“ Your obliged friend and servant, 
“R. Hawn, 


pany, in a simple and impressive style. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the minds of our sailors (however boisterous 
and rude their manners may be) have any tendency to irre- 
ligion. Indeed, the tendency, naturally generated by their 
situation, is rather to the opposite extreme of superstition. It 
will be found that they are always fond of religious services, 


“P.S. Please to present my respectful compliments to|where they respect, and are not in a state of hostility with, 


Mrs. Mackintosh, wishing her and you every possible blessing, 
for time and eternity.” 


The wind, for some time adverse, having become fair, and 
the “ Winchelsea,” Captain Campbe!i, in which he was to 
sail, having come round from the river, on Sunday, February 
13th, Sir James and his family embarked on board; and be- 
fore the close of the following day the shores‘of England were 
fast fading from his view. 


CHAPTER V. 


the reader. In this instance, the satisfaction of the lowest 
sailors was evident, not only from their deportment during the 
service, but from their eager readiness to fit up the church, 
and their evident disappointment when any roughness of the 
weather, or other cause, interfered with it. As the war then 
raged, and as the French admiral, Linois, and his cruisers in- 
fested the Indian seas but too successfully, every person on 
board had some duty assigned to him, connected with the de- 
fence of the ship; and Sir James was placed at the head of a 
party of pikemen, composed chiefly of passengers, who were 
to oppose any attempt of the enemy to board. The alarm oc- 
casioned by the appearance of suspicious sails, summoned him 
repeatedly to his post at some periods of the voyage, particu- 
larly in running through the Mozambique channel. 

Into the few amusements which the limited society of an 
Indiaman affords, he entered with every appearance of perfect 


Voyage—Arrival at Bombay—First impressions—State of society ease and enjoyment; and by his wit, his gaiety, and constant 
—Letters to Mr. Sharp—Mr. John Allen—Founds a literary so- |®°t!Vity of mind, tempered always with an air of dignity, dif- 
ciety—Journal—Letters to Mr. Sharp, Mr. Hall, Mr. Philips— fused an atmosphere of good-humour around him. He became 
Death of the Marquis Cornwallis—Letter to Mr. Flaxman—State | @ particular favourite with the young officers. and cadets, as, 


of the Recorder’s Court. 


indeed, with persons of all ranks on board. One of his favou- 
rite amusements at table, during his walks on the quarter- 


Bestves Sir James’s family, which consisted of himself, his|deck, and when-he repaired to his seat on the poop, to enjoy 
wife, lis five daughters, a governess and servants, the “ Win-|the great luxury of the day, the coolness of the evening 
chelsea” carried several officers and recruits, going to join|breeze, consisted in sounding the dispositions and acquire- 
their regiments in India, and a few cadets. ‘The whole party,|ments of those around him, and in exercising his peculiar art 
mutually agreeable, were fortunate in the captain with whom |in drawing them out, to talk to every one of what he knew 
they sailed. Captain Campbell was a brave and intelligent best. 


officer, of a manly independent character, who secured the 


A voyage of any great length must, however, in the end, 


affection of all under his care, by his unwearied attentian to|become tiresome to all who are not engaged in the active 
their feelings and their comfort. Sir James was fond of the | duties of the ship; and, above all, to such as are earnestly 
sea, which always had a favourable effect on his health and|bent upon entering on a new scene of action. He found it 
spirits. Great as was the change from the tenor of his former | impossible to have his books so at his command as to enable 
life, his delightful flow of spirits neVer forsook him. His first | him to pursue, with regularity, any course of speculation that 
care, next to his tender and assiduous attention to Lady Mack-| required long continued attention, or exact and extensive re- 
intosh, who suffered from illness during a part of the passage,|ference. His reading was consequently general and desul- 
was directed to the instruction of his children. He allowed|tory. ‘Towards the end of the voyage, Lady Mackintosh had 
no duty to interfere with this. Besides the more varied in-|a severe attack of illness, so that it was with much satisfaction 
structions which their mother took a pleasure in affording, he | that, on Saturday, the 26th of May, he landed at Bombay, after 
regularly read with them some book of English literature,|a voyage of three months and thirteen days. 

particularly the poetical works of Milton, and the papers of| At the period of his arrival, Jonathan Duncan, Esq. was 
the Spectator, written by Addison,—an author, of whose ge-|Governer, while Sir Benjamin Sullivan, a puisne judge from 
nius he was a warm admirer, and whom he placed for amenity | Madras, held the office of Recorder, in the interval between 
of style, for easy polite humour, for his delineations of com-|the death of Sir William Syer, and the arrival of the new 
mon life and character, and for his popular disquisitions on|judge. Mr. Duncan received Sir James in the most friendly 
taste and morals, at the head of all our English writers. He|manner at Parell, the official country-house of the Governor, 
never intermitted his own readings, which were directed to| which he insisted on resigning to him, till he could provide 
most subjects of human yy & except the mathematical | himself with a suitable residence. On Monday, the 28th of 

e 


and the natural sciences. 


ad on board his excellent| May, the new Recorder took his place on the bench, and was 


library, and he employed many hours daily in running over or |Sworn into office. 


studying the works he had recently added to it; but always 


His first impressions on reaching this new scene will be 


intermingling some classical writers of ancient or modern|best conveyed in his own words, extracted from an over-land 
times; a practice, from which, in no circumstances, did he| letter (June 29th) to Mr. Sharp. 


ever deviate. In the course of the voyage he availed himself 
of the leisure which he possessed, and of the assistance of his 


“ We arrived here on the 26th of May, after a voyage, ac- 


daughters’ governess, a young German lady, to study the Ger-| counted prosperous, and which might have been pleasant (if 
man tongue, some acquaintance with which he had gained|any voyage could be so), of three months and thirteen days. 
several years before. By vigorous application, he now became| The heat was then the greatest of the year, but it was only 
a proficient, not only in the poetical, but in the philosophical | very unpleasant during calms, and we have borne it in a way 
idiom of that opulent language, a circumstance of the greatest | that would have been very encouraging, if we were not good 
service to him in pursuing his subsequent metaphysical inqui-|naturedly told that the climate never begins to show hostility 


ries into the history of German philosophy. 


e also paid|in the first year. I should not know how to extract a para- 


more attention to Italian literature than he ever before had | graph out of the voyage, even if paper were less precious than 
leisure to do; a natural consequence of which was, that it/it is in a billet that is to travel over the Great Desert. As I am 


rose considerably in his estimation. 


to write to you at length by the ships, in less than a month, I 


In him, as in many others whose acquirements have been|shall reserve my lounging correspondence till that opportunity, 
remarkable, was always observable a happy talent of turning |and perhaps, after all, that letter may reach you sooner than 
conversation with others, upon topics upon which they are | this. 


most familiar. Thus, by conversing with the officers of the 


“ Since my arrival we have lived, and are stil) living, at 


ship during his hours of relaxation, he was observed to acquire | the Governor’s country house, which he has given up to us 


a very correct acquaintance with the names and uses of the 


during the rains. We found no house ready for our recep- 


different parts ofthe ship and its tackle, as well as of the ge-|tion: and during the three or four months of the monsoon 
neral principles of sailing and of seamanship. He took his|(three weeks of which are past), it is difficult to remove 


share, with a good-natured readiness, in all the duties allotted 
to him during the voyage. On Sundays, whenever the wea- 


furniture. 
* Our climate may be endured; but I feel that by its con- 


ther permitted, a church was rigged out upon the quarter-|stant, though silent, operation, existence is rendered less 
deck; and, at Captain Campbell’s desire, he read the service | joyous, and even less comfortable. I see around me no extra- 
from the Book of Common Prayer, to the whole ship’s com-| ordinary prevalence of disease, but I see no vigorous, cheerful 
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health. What little activity of mind we have, is directed to- 
wards Orientalism. Even in this, we are far behind the other 
settlements. We are but provincial beaux esprits even in the 
Sanscrit literature. The Governor, who has been very civil 
to us, is an ingenious, intelligent man, not without capacity 
and disposition to speculate. Four and thirty years’ residence 
in this country have Braminised his mind and body. He is 
ood-natured, inclined towards good, and indisposed to vio- 
as but rather submissive to those who are otherwise. 

“ A few days ago we received, by a packet from Bussora, 
the London papers to the 27th of March, and the Frankfort 
papers to the 8th or 9th of April. Long before this time, if 
we are to believe our European journals, the Foxes and 
Grenvilles have coalesced, Pitt still preserving a mysterious 
neutrality. My wishes were and are for universal coalition. 
My personal feelings must be with Fox and Windham. 

“| have heard a great deal of Bobus.* His fame is greater 
than that of any pundit since the time of Menu. 

“ Till I get into my own house, I shall not have the conso- 
lations of my library, and of my daily philosophical labour ; 
and [ feel it somewhat discouraging to look at all my toil 
and economy for the two first years, as being little more than 
enough to clear my expenses in coming out, and establishing 
myself.” 

In the promised letter by the ships (August 14th), he adds, 
“ We arrived on the 26th of May, and for the first fortnight 
the heat was such, that it can be likened to nothing Euro- 
pean. Even in the evening, when we were tempted abroad 
by a sunless sky, we found the whole atmosphere like the air 
of a heated room. In about a fortnight the rains began, and 
tumbled from the heavens in such floods, that it seemed ab- 
surd to call them by the same name with the little sprinkling 
showers of Europe. Then the air was delightfully cooled, 
and we all exulted in our deliverance ; but we were too quick 
in our triumph; we soon found that we were to pay in health 
for what we got in pleasure. The whole frame is here ren- 
dered so exquisitely susceptible of the operation of cold and 
moisture, by so long a continuance of dry heat, that the mon- 
soon is the usual season for the attack of those disorders of the 
bowels which, when they are neglected or ill-treated, degene- 
rate into an inflammation of the liver, the peculiar and most 
fatal disease of this country. Dr. Moseley’s paradox I now 
perfectly understand—that the diseases of hot countries arise 
chiefly from cold. No doubt, cold is the immediate cause of 
most of them. In the monsoon, heat succeeds so rapidly to 
damp and comparative cold, and they are so strangely mixed 
together, that we find it very difficult to add@pt our dress and 
our quantity of air to the state of the weather. We new- 
comers threw open every window, and put on our thinnest 
cotton jackets to enjoy the coolness. The experienced In- 
dians clothed themselves thickly, and carefully excluded cur- 
rents of air. We soon found that they were right. Lady M. 
has suffered considerably, and I a little, from the cold of Bom- 

y- You may judge how troublesome the struggle between 
damp and heat must be, when IJ tell you, that I had on yester- 
day a very thin cotton jacket and vest, but that, having been 
obliged to take one dose of Madeira, and another of laudanum, 
I have this day put on an English coat and waistcoat, though 
the thermometer be (I dare say) at 84°. After the use of 
medicines so violent, both of which continue to be with me 
equally unusual, you must not wonder that I am somewhat 
dull this morning ; and I cannot adjourn writing till a brighter 
moment, for the ships are to sail to-morrow. The same 
ae will excuse the pharmacopolical tendencies of my 

etter. 

“The island of Bombay is beautiful and picturesque; it is 
of very various surface, well wooded, with bold rocks and fine 
bays, studded with smaller islands. There is scarcely any 
part of the coast of England where the sea has better neigh- 
bours of every kind. But what avails all this, in a cursed 
country where you cannot ramble amidst these scenes ; where, 
for the far greater part of the day, you are confined to the 
house, and where, during your short evening walk, you must 
be constantly on your guard against cobra capells and cobra 
manills.+ 

“Among other resources which I am providing against en- 
nui, besides my projected work, the principal are, the refor- 
mation of the police, of the administration of penal law, and 
particularly of the prison; which,-as I intend, if possible, to re- 
turn to Europe with a bloodless ermine, will be my principal 





* The name which, amongst his familiar friends, distinguishes 
Mr. Robert Smith, then discharging the functions of Advocate- 
General in Bengal. 





t Two species of snakes, 


instrument of punishment. I am bourd to profess my grati- 
tude to Bentham and Dumont, not only for the instruction 
which I have received from them, but perhaps still more for 
the bent which they have given to my mind. I have also 
engaged the government in a statistical survey of this Island, 
with bills of births, marriages, deaths, &c., which I shall pub- 
lish,* when it is ready for me, as the first-fruits of economical 
observation within the tropics. By-the-bye, I wish you would 
have the goodness to let Malthus know that I have lost his 
Queries, and that he must send you another copy, which you 
will convey tome. They may really help us a great deal.” 

His sympathy with his distant friends, and if we may ven- 
ture to say so, with his country, wasextreme. The anxiety to 
receive letters from distant friends, will seem natural to all ; but 
those only who have visited remote countries,where intercourse 
with home is limited and uncertain (and such, in consequence 
of the war, was then the condition of Bombay,) can fully enter 
into his feelings in that respect, or conceive the sinking of the 
heart that follows the arrival ofa fleet with no letters, or with 
but a few; or, on the contrary, the delight of receiving a vo- 
luminous bundle of correspondence, from a wide circle of dis- 
tant friends. His restlessness on such occasions was quite 
distressing: “ Indian victories cannot affect me personally,” 
says he; “I am very uncertain about their public effect, though 
I rather hope it may be good. 1 must own that half-a-dozen of 
them do not interest me so much as one letter from Mark- 
lane.” On the appearance of a signal for a ship from England 
or the Persian Gulf, messenger was despatched after messen- 
ger, in rapid succession, from his residence in the country, not 
only to the post-office and to the captain of the expected ship, 
but to the governor, and to every person who was likely to re- 
ceive any particle of European intelligence. It must be recol- 
lected, that during the greater part of his residence in India, his 
patriotism was as much interested in this eagerness as his pri- 
vate affections; that Europe was ‘threatened or overrun by 
Buonaparte ; and that England itself was the professed object 
of invasion, and of that great conqueror’s most deadly hatred. 
It was no ordinary era. Hardly a vessel arrived that did not, 
in the few pages of a common journal, bring information of 
strange and unexpected events; each of which, for ages be- 
fore, would have been considered as wonderful results even of 
a long war, and as furnishing materials for many volumes of 
history; the establishment of the French empire, of the king- 
dom of Italy, the progress of the French in Germany, the bat- 
tles of Ulm, Austerlitz, Friedland, Asperne, and all that fol- 
lowed the entrance of the victorious French armies into Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Madrid, Warsaw; the great events in Spain; 
our own naval victories; the changes of parties in England; 
our measures of external defence and internal policy; all pos- 
sessed the deepest and most intense interest, and made the 
stronger impression, through the gloomy veil of uncertainty 
that distance threw over them. ‘This eager anxiety, far from 
declining, rather, if possible, increased upon him, down to the 
moment when he embarked on his return to England; as in- 
deed, the danger of England, from the entire subjugation of 
all the rest of Europe, was every day increasing down to that 
time. 

It will have been observed, that his disappointment on reach- 
ing Bombay was considerable. He at once felt that the sacri- 
fice he had made in quitting England, was greater than he had 
anticipated, and he perhaps found that the benefits he gained, 
in a pecuniary point of view, did not atone for the privations 
to which they subjected him. 

He found, sensibly, that he had quitted the road of ambition, 
when he quitted the English bar. He had there, after many 
struggles, secured a reputation of the highest class for talent. 
With the usual proportion of iabour and industry, he might 
have reckoned on immediately sharing in the ordinary advan- 
tages of his profession; while the superiority of his informa- 
tion and powers in some particular branches of jurisprudence, 
seemed to open for him, in those particular lines, a more than 
common share of professional employment. In the course of 
the changes to which parties are liable, he possessed a fair, 
and no very distant prospect of winning his way to a seat in 
parliament, and of the consideration and hopes that attend dis- 
tinction there. 

In private intercourse, his wide and varied knowledge, at 
once so refined and so practical, the originality of his views, 
his delightful manners and uncommon colloquial powers, had 
secured him a flattering reputation in the circles of the capi- 
tal, most distinguished-for talent, literature, and wit; and the 
pleasures of elegant society, and of brilliant and enlightened 





* See note on the Discourse on opening the Literary Sucicty of 
Bombay.—Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom. vol. i. p. 25. 
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conversation, had become to him almost a necessary of life. 

An interval of several months between his appointment to In- 

dia, and his departure for it, during which he intermitted his 

labours at the bar, and enjoyed comparative leisure for the in- 

dulgence of such tastes, had probably contributed to confirm 
em. 

But by mere change of place, he found the thread of his 
political connexions in England -uapped ; his place was filled, 
if not by abler men, at least by men nearer at hand. His name 
was in danger every day of being less and less remembered. 
In the new scene on which he was thrown, his fine specula- 
tions and social accomplishments were nearly useless, or ra- 
ther only a source of pain and regret. He had few to sym- 

thize with, and not a great many even to understand him. 

Te felt that he was misplaced. 

That he should have been disappointed was natural, and 
may easily be conceived; but, that one of his sagacity and 
reflection should have been disappointed to the degree which 
he evidently was, may perhaps be regarded as not a little sur- 
prising. He knew that his destination was Bombay, a remote 
and secluded settlement. And it was hardly worthy of his 
foresight to have entertained expectations of meeting there 
with a large or choice circle of men of talent, or men of let- 
ters. He seems to have measuréd the society of a body of 
colonists, accidentally brought together on a distant island, 
and devoted to the active pursuits of commerce and war, by 
that of the ‘ King of Clubs,’ and it was found wanting. He 
made, perhaps, the most polished and refined circle of profes- 
sional and literary men in the chief capital of Europe,—the 
standard for judging of a second-rate settlement in a distant 
quarter of Asia. The conviction flashed on his mind, that he 
was not at home; and his disappointment was extreme. 

On discovering the miscalculation which he had made, a 
cool and dispassionate consideration of circumstances ought, 
perhaps, to have led him to avail himself of the leisure he pos- 
sessed, to retire into his own mind, and perfect some one of' 
those great and useful works which he had meditated, and to 
one of which allusion has been made. By such a resolution, 
he might at the same time have benefited mankind, and raised 
himself higher than ever, not only in the respect of the 
society which he had left, but in the scale of European esti- 
mation. But besides his habitual sin of indolence, perhaps 
the former habits of his mind were not very favourable to the 
adoption of a plan of this nature. Like most men nurtured 
in active life, he found that retirement had much fewer charms 
for him, in the enjoyment, than in the anticipation. The spoilt 
child of London society required a constant succession of ex- 
citements the want of which nothing could supply. No 
succession of amusement or business had ever power to inter- 
rupt his studies, his reading and speculations, which consti- 
tuted, as he himself imagined, the highest pleasure of his life. 
But when deprived of the excitements of literary and political 
society, these delights, though never abandoned, lost much of 
their worth. He felt himself, to a great extent, alone and a 
prisoner; and, in all his future correspondence, we find him 
—s in his captivity, and beating the bars of his prison- 

oor. 

But, in spite of this feeling, which must be understood as 
only occasionally coming over his mind, his natural buoyancy 
of spirits, and invincible good-nature, made him a happy man. 
In ordinary society, he was still the delight of the company: 
with his few friends, the flow of his good-humour, and the ac- 
tive excursiveness of his imagination, were unimpaired ; and, 
in the bosom of his family, when his mind yielded itself up to 
all his varied domestic feelings, he seemed to have nothing to 
desire. The truth is, that he was wonderfully subject to the 
influence of the objects that surrounded him. He willingly 
gave himself up entire to all the feeling of the moment. The 
present was then his eternity; and, in this temper, some both 
of his merits and defects hac their origin. 

The society of Bombay was not then so extensive as it has 
since become; and as, to a certain degree, it had become even 
before he left it. It possessed, however, many able and esti- 
mable persons; some extremely intelligent merchants, seve- 
ral of them of uncommon natural powers, some brave militar 
officers, experienced medical practitioners; and in the civil 
service, men well versed in the conduct of affairs. Men of 
talent occasionally visited it from all parts of India; and, in 
these various classes, he himself found, not only many agree- 
able acquaintances, but some valuable friends. As for men 
of ) aeeres learning, of highly cultivated understanding, of 
phi seen pursuits, they were not to be found, and ought 
not to have been looked for. 

It is not to be forgotten that, at the present day, the exten- 


the enlargement of the territories of the presidency, and the 
excellent course of liberal education which they enjoy at 
awe before quitting England, have produced their 
natural effects on that branch of the service, and filled it with 
men who would do honour to any country ; while the general 
change in the objects and extent of education among all 
classes of our countrymen, during the last thirty years, has 
affected every other portion of the community. The island 
bears now but a very faint resemblance to what it formerly 
was. 

Sir James arrived at the very crisis of a great revolution in 
the whole state of society in India. 'The Company’s servants 
were changing their old habits of traders and brokers, for 
those of governors. Factories had beeome provinces. In- 
stead of being guided by the maxims of the natives, as they 
formerly had necessarily been, when living among them as 
foreigners and chapmen, they were now the dominant class ; 
and the English principles of honour and morality became the 
rule. The last dregs of former habits of thinking still lurked 
among a few of the older members of the community; and, 
by them, the arrival of an able man, of high reputation, to fill 
an office which they regarded with no friendly feelings, was 
not viewed with much complacency. Even such as were 
themselves raised above all that taint or suspicion of corrup- 
tion, had their apprehensions excited, lest any acts of the few 
who lingered behind the progress of the others, might bring 
some discredit on the class. 

But, however that may be, the disappointment which Sir 
James felt, whether ae ill-founded, it was not easy for 
him to conceal. Accustomed to all the freedom of thought, 
and frankness of expression, of a great capital, he found it 
difficult to adopt the caution that is necessary in a very small 
settlement. His opinions, where they were not expressed, 
were soon divined, but they were not soon forgiven. The 
most perfect good-nature and benevolence, on his part, joined 
to the admiration felt for his powerful and useful talents, were 
not able speedily to wear out this primary impression. Sup- 
posed contempt is sure to be repaid by real dislike; and such 
as dread are already prepared to hate. 

The business of his Court, his other public and domestic 
duties, and his books, soon occupied his time. “Our life 
here is too still, and too uniform,” says he, in a letter to the 
same excellent friend (28th of October,) “to afford anything 
new since I wrote to you by the Elphinstone, since I received 
yours of the 18th of April, by the St. Vincent, and since I 
wrote Horner a little billet overland about five weeks ago. 
But as a mere sign of life made by my friends in Europe is 
delightful to me, I hope it is not disagreeable to them to see 
me wave a handkerchief now and then. This is all that I have 
now to do. But I send you two of our newspapers, which 
contain my charges to our grand jury. The instant you read 
them, you will see that I cannot view them with any vanity 
of authorship. But you will also see, that I do all 1 can to 
circulate useful and liberal ideas. A quarterly sermon of this 
sort, in all the Indian newspapers, with an official stamp on 
it, will be read, and, perhaps, in part adopted, by those who 
would turn up their nose at an anonymous Essay of ten times 
the value. I wish the contents, of at least the second, were 
made generally known. The Governor is an excellent man, 
and deserves to have his good deeds made public. 

“T have not yet begun my regular system of study and 
composition, though my library be now established, and splen- 
didly lodged in two very handsome rooms at the end of a 
saloon, such as is seldom seen in an English house. My first 
work will be achieved in a fortnight, a Discourse on opening 
the Literary Society at Bombay.* Lady M. and I will, after 
that, take a fortnight’s excursion to Poonah, which is about 
ninety miles distant from us. On our return, I shall prepare 
T. Wedgwood’s Metaphysics,t to be sent by the Januar 
ships; and when I have despatched them and all my English 
letters, by that sonveyance, I shall seriously and earnestly 
apply myself to my work. Having nothing to tell you of what 
has been, I am obliged to say what will be.” 

A lively idea of his occupations, and of his manner of pass- 


y |ing his time, is presented in the following letters. The first 


is addressed to his brother-in-law. 





* See “ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” vol. i. 
+ He had undertaken to throw into form and method some phi- 
losophical speculations, which infirm health prevented their author 
himself from undertaking. 
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TO JOHN ALLEN, ESQ., CRESSELLY. 


“ Parell House, Bombay, February, 22, 1805. 


Joshua (the Admiral*)"has been on a voyage to Bussora with 
a packet since September. We expect his return in a fort- 
night. Nathaniel (the General*) came here from Goa in the 


“ My Dear Auten,—I shall begin with our health. You| beginning of December, and has lived in this house. 





know that illness made poor C *s entry into Bombay 


“ God t us a happy meeting—I dare not say soon. 


sa ; : 
rather less joyful than became the first lady of the island. We| Write me soon, and believe me, 


arrived here during the most burning weather, which was not 
certainly favourable to her. Then followed the monsoon, with 
unusually abundant rains, which considerably affected her. 
I must add, that since I have stood at the bed-side, the 
diseases of Bombay have lost all that mysterious horror in 


“ Dear John, 
“ Most truly and entirely yours, 
“ James MackINTOSH.” 


In another letter, written about the same time, he enters 


which my fancy had arrayed them; and that, whenever I get | more into detail on some part of his occupations. 


ill here, I shall not be haunted by plagues and yellow fevers, 
but shall feel less alarm, and look with a clearer foresight, in- 
to the progress of my disease, than I should in England. The 
practitioners of medicine are, I think, quite as good; their 
command over disease certainly greater. Though there be 
not so much vigorous health, I think there is very little more 
mortality. So much for the important chapter of health. 
“ We live about five miles of excellent road over a flat 
from our capital. We inhabit, by the Governor’s kindness, 
his official country-house, a noble building, with some magni- 
ficent apartments, and with two delightful rooms for my 
library (overlooking a large garden, and fine parkish ground) 
in which I am now writing. The regular course of our idle 
and disengaged days is as follows. We often are, and al- 
ways ought to be, on horseback before six (very soon it must 
be five). We return from our ride to breakfast at eight; 
when, to show the enervating effects of the climate, I eat only 
two eggs and a large plate of fish and rice, called Kedgeree ; 
not to mention two cups of coffee, and three of tea. During 
the forenoon there is no exertion, nor going out, except from 
necessity. We then write, read, &c. At four, when alone, 
we dine; and from half-past five till seven walk, which, for 
the last four months, we could do with great pleasure. At 
seven we drink tea; and from tea to bed-time, I read to our 
whole family party, to the amusement, I hope, of C . 
and to the instruction of my three elder children. I have 
already read out to them, including the voyage, all Addison’s 
papers (delicious !), the whole of Milton, Cowper’s translation 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, Dryden’s Virgil, and Potter's 
ZEschylus. C , Who is a much better reader, has read 
several plays of Shakspeare. In this quiet way four days out 
of five pass. ‘The forenoon is varied by my days of business. 
I have four terms for civil business, and four sessions for crimi- 
nal. The number of my days of attendance is about 110 
in a year; and I commonly sit three or four hours each day. 
I have found the business very easy; indeed, rather an 
amusement than toil. The two bagristers are gentleman-like 
men. 
“ As the Court varies my forenoon, engagements abroad or 
at home sometimes vary C *s evening and mine. Din- 
ner is never before seven, and seldom to a less party than 
thirty, arranged by strict etiquette. I need say little of such 
evenings; they are not the noctes ceneque Deum; they are 
not quite so good as our King of Clubs, to which I hope you 
continue faithful; and you may tell la chére F that they 
are not equal even to booksellers’ parties. The cold weather 
(do not smile at the expression, for I have relished my blanket) 
has varied the scene by a few public and private balls; and 
we have lately made excursions in the harbour (a most superb 
bay), and to some of the most beautiful and interestiug spots 
in the island and its neighbourhood. These last have been 
rticularly agreeable. C gave one very pleasant 
reakfast at a beautiful spot, not far from this, called Sion. 
We dined also once in the cave at Elephanta, a striking 

















scene, made more so by the band of Captain Cockburn,* of 


the Phaeton, who, with two other captains, dined with us. 

Cockburn is a gallant, high-spirited officer, lively, and hand- 
some to boot. 

* * * * * cad * 

“I could have told you a good deal of my little judicial 

history, and something of my literary (for I have founded a 

Literary Society, though nobody but myself has yet read an 


essay in it,) but I thought a detail of our own situation, and of 


other things, only as far as they affected us, our feelings, and 
prospects, would be more acceptable and interesting to our 
beloved friends at Cresselly. 

“T have told enough of horses and sailing for Baugh,+ who, 
by-the-by, would have been not only in his element, but in his 
two elements, with Arabs and yachts. Of your two cousins, 





TO RICHARD SHARP, ESQ. 


“ Parell House, Bombay, 24th February, 1805. 
“ My pear SxHarp, - 
* * * * * * 
“T have lost all terror of the local diseases. When I came 
here, I dreaded them as unknown monsters; but since I have 
known them, I think them. more regular, and more manage- 
able, and not more mortal than those of England. I have 
totally escaped. Whether I owe it to temperance, and not 
fortune, I think it wisest to act asif I owed it to what depends 
on myself. I shall therefore stick to water till 1 hear that 
you and Rogers are qualified to crack a bottle of Port with 
the Duke of Norfolk. 
“ Nature sometimes furnishes a more agreeable variety to 
our day than these mortal dinners.t{ The harbour presents 
many fine water-excursions, and we have an elegant yacht, 
belonging to the Governor, at our command. The island has 
many beautiful and picturesque spots, where we occasionally 
have breakfast-parties that are pleasant. 
“ Another variety of our life is a monthly meeting of the 
Literary Society, which I founded and opened by a discourse, 
de ma fagon, in November. I thought it a sort of duty to try 
something. All that I mean to do is, to tell others what they 
are to pursue, why they ought to seek, and how they will best 
attain it. The comparative value of different parts of know- 
edge, the intrinsic value of each, and the-rules for its suc- 
cessful cultivation, are discovered, estimated, and taught by 
Philosophy. To contemplate Oriental matters in this point of 
view, is not to be an Orientalist, but a’ philosopher. Now, 
philosophy is my trade, though I have hitherto been but a poor 
workman. I observe that you touch me with the spur once 
or twice about my books on morals: I felt it gall me, for I 
have not yet begun, and I shall not make any promises to you 
till I can say that It is well begun; but I will tell you what 
has either really or apparently to myself retarded me: it was 
the restless desire of thoroughly mastering the accursed 
German philosophy. This { am constantly working at, but I 
am not satisfied that I have quite accomplished it. I must at 
least fancy that my book is to be addressed to Europe: but 
with what colour can I indulge such a fancy, if I do not vin- 
dicate my fundamental principles (experience and utility), 
against that mode of philosophizing (for the difference lies 
deeper than particular doctrines), which prevails among the 
most numerous and active part of the philosophical world. 

“T hope you live much with the Cid{t and Chimene.— 
Catharine is, I believe, as much your friend as I am, and she 
is more worthy of being yours. I will not say she has quite 
so much understanding, but she has more genius and more 
heart than I have. 

* Remember and love us both, as we do you. 

“ Farewell. I am vergunwilling to close so pleasant an 
occupation as that of talking to you. God bless you. 

“ James Mackinrosu.” 


Before leaving England, Sir James had resolved to do all 
in his power to promote the progress of knowledge within 
the future sphere of his influence; and among other means of 
effecting that purpose, to institute at Bombay, a society for 
the purpose of investigating the philosophy, sciences, arts, 
literature, geography, and history of India. He was, perhaps, 
at first somewhat discouraged by finding many fewer persons 
at the Presidency who took an interest in such inquiries, than 
he had expected. From the early period of life, at which all 
gentlemen, intended for the civil and military services in 
India, left home, few of them could have received the benefit 





* Brothers in the Naval and Military Service of the Honourable 
East India Company. 
+ Already mentioned in another letter. 





* Now Admiral Sir George Cockburn, G.C. B. 
+ Lady Mackintosh’s youngest brother. 


{ A name in use with him for his much-esteemed friend, the 
Rey. Sydney Smith. 
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of a scientific or classical education. Their early studies had|jects to be announced. That for the first year, and no other 
had a practical direction; and the bustle and activity in which| was ever published, was “ to illustrate as far as possible, from 
bo had spent their lives after entering the service, had left| personal observation, that part of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
little leisure for pursuits merely literary, or for historical in-|sea, which contains the description of the coast from the Indus 
vestigations, that seemed to terminate in mere curiosity. Yet|to Cape Comorin.” Sir James translated from the Greek the 
having seen much of a new country and strange manners,| portion of the Periplus referred to, which was printed for dis- 
they had something to tell, if they had not fallen into that|tribution. It was a literal translation, with a few useful 
error which is so difficult to be shaken off, even by the most|notes, containing the conjectures of former writers as to the 
intelligent men—the notion, that what has long been familiar|appropriation of the ancient names to modern places. No 
to themselves, cannot be the object of surprise or curiosity to|essays, however, were presented, and the plan was not per- 
others.* Besides, few of them had any habits of writing, |sisted in. 
except on official concerns, and they were in general unwil-| Soon afterwards a plan for forming a comparative vocabu- 
ling to commit themselves on what to them seemed new and|lary of Indian languages engaged his attention. His philo- 
dangerous ground. Even the medical gentlemen, whose edu-|sophic views enabled him to see that the execution of such a 
cation was necessarily more complete, had in general left|design was better fitted than almost any other to throw light 
Europe at the earliest practicable period, when they had fin-|}on the descent and connection of the various nations of the 
ished the studies strictly necessary for their admission into the|East, as it might afford data for penetrating far beyond the 
service, in order that they might not lose rank, which depend-| period of recorded history. His plan he explained in a paper, 
. ed solely on seniority; and in consequence few of them had|read in the society on the 26th of May, 1806, exactly two 
possessed leisure or opportunity to enter deeply into those im-|years after he landed in the island. It was printed and cir- 
portant collateral branches of study, chemistry, botany, mine-|culated atthe time, and has since been reprinted in the first 
ralogy, natural history, &c., for an acquaintance with which| volume of the Society’s Transactions. It was founded on the 
we generally look to the members of that profession. Sir|celebrated Comparative Vocabulary of the Empress Catharine, 
James, from the commanding view which he took of- the|and contained about two hundred and fifty additional words. 
varied subjects of human knowledge, and of their comparative} It is my intention,” says he, “ to transmit to the various go- 
value, from his frank, open character, his candour, and indul-| vernments of British India, a list of words for an Indian Voca- 
gence for every, the most imperfect effort to please or instruct, |bulary, with a request, that they will forward copies to judges, 
was admirably fitted to urge forward and direct such an in-|collectors, commercial residents, and magistrates, directing 
stitution. But, perhaps the very splendour of the reputation|them to procure the correspondent terms in every jargon, 
which had preceded him to India, had its evils, and partially |dialect, or language spoken within the district committed 
obstructed his designs. Convinced, however, that to bring|to their trust; and respecting the languages spoken without 
together men who were engaged in the same pursuit was the|the Company’s territories, that the same instructions may be 
best mode of kindling their zeal, and of enabling them mutu-|given to residents at the courts of friendly and allied states, as 
ally to verify the extent of their acquirements,—after some] far as their influence may extend. I shall propose that they 
previous communication, he had called a meeting of several|may be directed to transmit the result of their inquiries to me ; 
of the leading men of the island at his house at Parell, on the}and I am ready to superintend the publication of the whole 
26th day of November, when the Literary Society of Bombay | vocabulary. 
was formed, of which he was elected President, Mr. (now Sir| “It is particularly desirable that they should mark, with 
Charles) Forbes, Treasurer; and Mr. William Erskine, Secre-| great precision, the plece where any one language, dialect, or 
tary. The discourse by which he opened the proceedings has|Jargon, or variety of speech ceases, and another begins; and 
been printed in the transactions of the Society. It contains|that they should note, with more than ordinary care, the 
a lucid and comprehensive view of the objects, literary, sci-|speech of any tribes of men, uncivilized, or in other respects 
entific, and moral of the institution, stated with great beauty |different from the Hindoo race, whose language is most likel 
and without exaggeration. The character of Sir William|to deviate from the general standard. Mixed and frontier dia- 
Jones is a piece of very fine writing. lects, for the same reason, merit great attention.” 

Of the original members of the society, Governor Duncan} The plan abounds with valuable ideas, and shows a profound 
was a proficient in the Persian tongue, and intimately ac-|insight into the subject. Copies of it were circulated by the 
quainted with the character and manners of the natives of|different governments of India, and a few returns were made, 
India; Major Edward Moor was the author of an interesting] but not sufficiently numerous for the execution of the original 
narrative of the proceedings of Lieutenant Little’s detach-|design. They were aftePwards transmitted to the late Dr. 
ment, which threw much light on the habits of the natives of| Leyden, then engaged in similar researches on a very large 
the interior of India, and on the geography of parts of the|scale; for which he was probably better qualified than any 
country then little known; Dr. Robert Drummond had pub-jother European who ever visited India. ; 
lished a grammar of the language of Malabar: Major David} A short time before the publication of the Comparative Vo- 
Price, who has since been distinguished by his Memoirs of|cabulary (Feb. 24, 1806,) Sir James, as President of the Lite- 
Mohammedan History, and other valuable works on Oriental |rary Society of Bombay, had addressed a letter to the Presi- 
subjects, was already known for his acquaintance with Persian|dent of the Asiatic Society, proposing a general subscription, 
literature ; Colonel Boden, who has since founded the Sanscrit|to create a fund for defraying the necessary expenses of pub- 
professorship at Oxford, had made some progress in Mahratta|lishing translations of such Sanscrit works as should seem 
learning; Captain (the present Major-General Sir Jasper)|most to deserve an English version, and for affording a rea- 
Nicolls was one of the first to promote the views of the so-|sonable recompense to the translators, where their situation 
ciety by his remarks on the temperature of the island of|made it necessary. It is written with his usual extent of 
Bombay; and Dr. Helenus Scott was» known as a physician] views and felicity of language. Some difficulties occurred to 
by various chemical speculations. Lord Valentia (now Earl|the committee of the Asiatic Society, to whom the letter was 
of Mountnorris), and Mr. Salt (afterwards Consul-General in|referred ; but that body came to the resolution of publishing, 

i Egypt), being then in Bombay, were present at this meeting, |from time to time, in volumes distinctfrom the Asiatic Re- 
a i became members of the Society. A proposal made to/searches, translations of short works m the Sanscrit and other 
appoint the Governor Patron of the Society was, after some Oriental languages, with extracts, and descriptive accounts of 
conversation, set aside, on the ground that, asa literary body, books of greater length. The * Notices des Manuscrits de la 
it should preserve a character of perfect independence; an|Bibliothéque du Roi, and the publications of the Oriental 
opinion in which Mr. Duncan himself warmly concurred ;|Translation Fund,’ (for the institution and support of which, 
conceiving it to be sufficient honour for any man to be allowed | Eastern Learning owes so much to the Earl of Munster,) afford 
H to forward such objects, as an associate, on terms of perfect practical examples of the assistance to knowledge that may 
equality. be afforded by such a plan. rea 
The society soon after, on the suggestion of the President,| Besides the fewness of its members, and the shifting nature 
published an advertisement,} intimating an intention to offer|of the British population of Bombay, the want of a good library 
annually a gold medal as a prize for the best essays on sub-| was much felt, as retarding the progress of the society. This 
was one of Sir James’s last acts, before leaving Bombay, to 
2 attempt to remedy. When seo ottpa out = — 
* There are hardly any volumes in which this difficulty has been | ¥@8 requested, and undertook, to send out a collection of the 
better overcome than in the writings of Captain Basil ‘Hall ; and|Standard books, best fitted to be the foundation of a public 
to his success in giving the first fresh impressions which even||library, as well as to order annually the principal new publica- 
ordinary objects and situations excite, is due no inconsiderable|tions, as they appeared, on a scale suited to the funds of the 
part of that uncommon interest which they possess. society. The consequence has been the formation of an ex- 
+ Dated 31st December, 1904. tensive and very valuable library, which has given the mem- 
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bers the means of improving themselves in various branches 
of knowledge, to a degree that previously was altogether im- 
practicable.—The society, which, from the first, was never 
vigorous, languished still more in the course of two or three 
years, and did not revive till, at a future time, the formation 
of the library had supplied the materials and means of study 
and information. It has subsequently gained strength, and 
has published three volumes of its Transactions, which hold 
an honourable place among those of the Learned Societies of 
the East. 

But though opposed at first by a somewhat resisting medium, 
Sir James’s desire to diffuse around him the benefits of his ac- 
quirements, was never relaxed. Indeed, it was one of the 
strongest features of his character. To him, solitary or un- 
fruitful acquisitions were as nothing. He delighted in point- 
ing out the road to knowledge, and in accompanying the 
adventurous traveller. Nobody, within the sphere of his in- 
fluence, was engaged in any work, literary or scientific, who 
did not feel the benefit of this ardent principle of his nature. 
He was consulted by men of talent, in every part of India, on 
their literary projects. It was by his advice and instigation 
that Colonel Wilks was induced to undertake and complete 
his History of Mysore: he urged General Malcolm to write his 
Political History of India: and that able man, when he disco- 
vered his own powers, was encouraged to proceed with the 
other works, which have added so much to his reputation. 
Colonel Briggs’s valuable translation of ‘ Ferishta’ was under- 
taken by his advice. To the same cause we owe Dy John 
Taylor’s ‘ Lilawati,’ a valuable Sanscrit work on Arithmetic. 
Mr. Elphinstone submitted to him his account of Caubul. In- 
deed, it may in general be affirmed, that no valuable work was 
undertaken, during his residence in Bombay, in which he had 
not some share, by his advice or other assistance. In many 
instances, the effects of his guidance and encouragement did 
not become manifest till long after he had left the settlement. 

The fragment of his Life, with which these volumes com- 
mence, was written by him in August, 1804, within three 
months after he arrived in India. On the 26th of March, 
1805, he commenced in the same volume a Journal in these 
words :—* Six months have idly passed since I began this 
book, with the intention of reviewing my own life. As I may 
resume the project, I leave sufficient space for its execution. 
At present, -I intend to begin a Journal of my Studies, in 
which my first object is to understand the theoretical morals 
of the Germans, which I conceive to be a necessary prelimi- 
nary to my own work. For this purpose, I shall to-morrow 
begin Reinhold’s Critique on Practical Reason, or his Meta- 
—— of Ethics and of Jurisprudence; to conclude with 

ichte.” 

Accordingly his Journal is, for some days, almost exclusively 
occupied with an analysis of the first of these works. It ex- 
tends to a length, which would make it too severe a draught 
upon the attention of any but a reader desirous of entering the 
mazes of the transcendental philosophy ; but which otherwise, 
if admissible, would have served as a good instance of the sort 
of occupation (deserving, at least, always, the character of 
strenua inertia,) which delayed and diverted his attention 
from his varied projected efforts. 

“ July 18th.—The incorruptible honesty of dates shows me 
a shameful chasm in my studies. Let me call myself to ac- 
count. 

“T finished Reinhold’s Letters, but was, I know not how, 
seduced from abridging the remainder of them. Several new 
publications then led me astray from my philosophical course ; 
—reviews, magazines, newspapers, &c 

“ Richardson’s Correspondence is certainly, in many parts, 
rather dull, as the reviewers justly say ; but it is the dulness 
of Richardson that interests me more than the wit of most re- 
viewers. The book is a picture, and on the whole, a most 
amiable picture of Richardson. It contains important mate- 
rials for literary history. 

‘“* Besides these new books, I have read some Italian; and I 
feel more inclination for that beautiful language, than at any 
former period of my life. 

“Such is the honest confession of my literary infidelities. I 
now return to my philosophy, to which, I hope I shall be con- 
stant. I shall begin with Des Cartes’ Meditations and the 
Objections, Spinoza, Hobbes on Human Nature, Berkeley’s 
a and Dialogues, Hume on Human Nature, then 

ant. 

So far had Sir James written; but here a period was, for 
the time, put to his daily entries. The words, “ Hiatus valde 
deflendus,” written at a su 
gister of this year. 
this period may be employed to fill the chasm. 


TO RICHARD SHARP, ESQ. 


“ Parell, Bombay, 1st June, 1805. 


“My pear Suarp,—We have been delighted with Cow- 
per’s third volume even more than with either of the former. 
His mixture of playfulness and tenderness is very bewitching. 
He is always smiling through his tears. 

“T see a volume of poems published by Henry Kirke White, 
of Nottingham, which are.called by one of the Reviews ‘ ex- 
traordinary productions of genius.’ They are published, it 
seems, to enable the author, a lad of seventeen, to pursue and - 
complete his studies. I particularly request that you will 
read the volume, and that, if you find it deserves but some 
part of the praise bestowed upon it, you will inquire into the 
circumstances of the author, and give him for me such assist- 
ance as you think he may need, and as I ought to give. If 
you think the young poet deserve it, you can procure the con- 
tributions of others. You can scarcely, indeed, have a poorer 
contributor than I am, as you know very well; but nobody 
will give his mite more cheerfully. 

“ Tam still employed in my preparatory reading, but I think 
I can now positively foresee, and even foretell, when I shall 
begin my work. The German philosophy, under its present 
leader, Schelling, has reached a degree of darkness, in com- 
parison of which Kant was noonday. Kant, indeed, perplexed 
all Europe; but he is now disdainfully rejected by his coun- 
trymen as a superficial and popular writer. 

“ Bloomfield, I think, improves. His Vaccination, notwith- 
standing the unpromising subject, has some beautiful verses. 

“ How flourishes the King of Clubs? I always observe its 
mensiversary in my fancy. 

“ Ever yours, affectionately, 
“J. Mackinrosx.” 


TO THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 
Bombay, 21st September, 1805. 


“ My pear Haut,—I believe that in the hurry of leaving 
London I did not answer the letter that you wrote to me in 
December, 1803. I did not, however, forget your interesting 
young friend,* from whom I have had one letter from Constan- 
tinople, and to whom I have twice written at Cairo, where he 
is. No request of yours could be lightly esteemed by me. It 
happened to me a few days ago, in drawing up (merely for 
my ow1 use) a short sketch of my life, that I had occasion to 
give a statement of my recollection of the circumstances of 
my first acquaintance with you. On the most impartial sur- 
vey of my early life, I could see nothing which tended so 
much to excite and invigorate my understanding, and to di- 
rect it towards high, though, perhaps, scarcely accessible ob- 
jects, as my intimacy with you. Five-and-twenty years are 
now past since we first met; yet hardly anything has occurred 
since, which has left a deeper or more agreeable impression 
on my mind. I now remember the extraordinary union of 
brilliant fancy with acute intellect, which would have excited 
more admiration than it has done, if it had been dedicated to 
the amusement of the great and the learned, instead of being 
consecrated to the far more noble office of consoling, instruct- 
ing, and reforming the poor and forgotten. It was then too 
early for me to discover that extreme purity which, in q mind 
preoccupied with the low realities of life, would have been no 
natural companion of so much activity and ardour, but which 
thoroughly detached you from the world, and made you the 
inhabitant of regions, where alone it is possible to be always 
active without impurity, and where the ardour of your sensi- 
bility had unbounded scope amidst the inexhaustible combina- 
tion of beauty and excellence. 

“Tt is not given us to preserve an exact medium. Nothing 
is so difficult as to decide how much ideal models ought to be 
combined with experience—how much of the future should be 
let into the present, in the progress of the human mind. To 
ennoble and purify, without raising us above the sphere of our 
usefulness ; to qualify us for what we ought to seek, without 
unfitting us for that to which we must submit—are great and 
difficult problems, which can be but imperfectly solved. 











“Tt is certain the child may be too manly, not only for his 
present enjoyments, but for his future prospects. Perhaps, 
my good friend, you have fallen into this error of superior na- 
tures. From this error has, I think, arisen that calamity,t 





* See page 25. 
+ The temporary aberration of intellect which had befallen Mr. 


subsequent time, close the literary re-| Hall, and his recovery from which prompted the present letter, is 
A few of the letters written by him at|well known. Upon his medical attendant, Dr. Arnold, entering 


his room one day, during its continuance, and asking him how he 
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with which it has pleased Providence to visit you, which, to a 
mind less fortified by reason and religion, I should not dare to 
mention ; and which I consider in you as little more than the 
indignant struggles of a pure mind with the low realities 
which surround it,—the fervent aspirations after regions more 
congenial to it,—and a momentary blindness, produced by the 
fixed contemplation of objects too bright for human vision, I 
may say in this case, in a far grander sense than that in which 
the words were originally spoken by our great poet, 


———_—— ‘And yet 
The light that led astray was light from heaven.’ 


“On your return to us you must surely have found conso- 
lation in the only terrestrial produce which is pure and truly 
exquisite, in the affections and attachments you have inspired, 
which you were most worthy to inspire, and which no human 
pollution can rob of their heavenly nature. If I were to pro- 
secute the reflections and indulge the feelings which at this 
moment fill my mind, I should soon venture to doubt whether, 
for a calamity derived from such a source, and attended with 
such consolations, I should so far yield to the views and opi- 
nions of men as to seek to condole with you. But I check 
myself, and exhort you, my most worthy friend, to check your 
best propensities, for the sake of attaining their object. You 
cannot live for men without living with them. Serve God, 
then, by the active service of men. Contemplate more the 
good you can do, than the evil you can only lament. Allow 
yourself to see the loveliness of nature amidst all its imper- 
fections ; and employ your moral imagination, not so much by 
bringing it into contrast with the model of ideal perfection, as 
in gently blending some of the fainter colours of the latter 
with the brighter hues of real experienced excellence ; thus 
heightening their beauty, instead of broadening the shade, 
which must surround us till we awaken from this dream in 
other spheres of existence. 

“ My habits of life have not been favourable to this train of 
meditation. I have been too busy, or too trifling. My nature 
would have been better consulted if I had been placed in a 
quieter situation, where speculation might have been my busi- 
ness, and visions of the fair and good my chief recreation. 
When I approach you I feel a powerful attraction towards this, 
which seems the natural destiny of my mind; but habit op- 
poses obstacles, and duty calls me off, and reason frowns on 
him who wastes that reflection on a destiny independent of 
him, which he ought to reserve for actions of which he is the 
master. 

“In another letter I may write to you on miscellaneous 
subjects; at present I cannot bring my mind to speak of them. 
Let me hear from you soon and often. Farewell, my dear 
friend. 

“ Yours, ever most faithfully, 
“ James MackInTosH.” 


TO GEORGE PHILIPS, ESQ. 
“ Parell, Bombay, September 25, 1805. 


“My pear Puitips,—I began last night to read Walter 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, as part of my evening read- 
ings tomy children. I was extremel delighted by the poeti- 
cal beauty of some passages, the Abbey of Melrose for exam- 
ple, and most of the prologues to the Cantos. The costume, 
too, is admirable. The tone is antique; and it might be read 
for instruction as a picture of the manners of the middle ages. 
Many parts are, however, tedious; and no care has been em- 
ployed to make the story interesting. On the whole, I have 
read nothing but Cowper’s third volume, and Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales, since I left England, which has pleased me so much. 
If all Godwin’s Novel* had been equal to the opening of the 
third volume, I should have preferred it to them all. Mrs. 
Opie} has pathetic scenes, but the object is not attained ; for 
the distress is not made to arise from the unnuptial union itself, 
but from the opinions of the world against it; so that it may 
as well be taken to be a satire on our prejudices in favour of 
marriage, as on the paradoxes of sophists against it. 

“Tam, my dear Philips, 
« Ever affectionately and faithfully yours, 
* James MackInTosx.” 





felt himself? Mr. Hall replied, “Oh! Sir, I've been with Mackin- 
tosh—but it was the Euphrates pouring into a tea-cup.” 

* Fleetwood. 

t Adeline Mowbray. 





TO RICHARD SHARP, ESQ. 


“ Parell, Bombay, Nov. 2, 1805. 


“ My pear Suarp, 
* 


* * * * * 


“ We have just recovered from a pretty brisk alarm about 
the combined squadron. We were mounting all our rusty 
guns, and had even gone so far as to give orders for a rendez- 
vous for the women, &c. I fear the West India merchants 
have no great cause to exult in our escape. 

“ Lord Cornwallis has been dying on his way up the coun- 
try ; and as he was disposed to make concessions to the enemy 
for peace, and retrenchments at home for the sake of his mas- 
ters, it seems to be the general opinion of Bengal that he can- 
not die too soon. The dashing and showy politics of his pre- 
decessor have carried away all the popularity at Calcutta and 
Madras. All we can do here (at Bombay) is to receive Per- 
sian ambassadors. We have one* just arrived here, who, 
among other remarkable pieces of state, was attended by four 
hangmen, with their axes on their shoulders, on his visit of 
ceremony to the governor, and on his receiving us at his house. 
B—— follows or leads the mob in Weilesleianism, and writes 
me that moderation is cockney cant! So you see he has not 
been two years at Calcutta for nothing. 

“ We are perfectly enchanted with Walter Scott’s ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.’ He is surely the man born at last to 
translate the Iliad. Are not the good parts of his poem the 
most Homeric of anything in our language? There are tedi- 
ous passages, and so are there in Homer. 

“T wrote a long metaphysical letter to Dugald Stewart this 
morning. I have been cantering on my Arab with Lady M. 
since dinner; and it is now pretty late in the evening for a 
man who, with very short interruptions, has been at his desk 
since sunrise; so that my mind and body are too much ex- 
hausted to add muclr to-night, and to-morrow will be too late 
for the ‘ Retreat.’ Farewell, then, &c. &c. 

“ Believe me ever 
“ Yours, most affectionately, 
“James Mackinrosu.” 


The death of Marquis Cornwallis, of which an expectation 
is expressed in the foregoing letter, took place at Ghazepore 
on the 5th October, 1805, soon after he arrived in India, and 
produced a strong sensation in that country. His former ad- 
ministration ind book successful, and his honest, upright cha- 
racter was universally respected. The state of public affairs 
was still unsettled after. the war with the Mahratta states, 
which could hardly be considered as yet ended. He was 
looked up to as, on the whole, the person best fitted to restore 
public confidence, as much, perhaps, from the reputation which 
he had acquired during his former government, the influence 
of which was still powerful with the native powers, as from © 
his talents. In proportion with the bitterness of the disap- 
pointment, was the degree of regret shown at the event. 
Every mark of respect was heaped on his memory. A gene- 
ral mourning took place, and a funeral service was performed 
at all the presidencies of India. Mr. Duncan, who had been 
patronised and promoted by the Marquis, and was desirous of 
showing all honour to his memory, requested as a personal 
favour of Sir James, that he would write the sermon to be 
preached at Bombay on the occasion, a request with which he 
readily complied. It was published at the time under the 
name of Senior Chaplain, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
address with which the fullest praise is — to the generous 
and useful qualities which Lord Cornwallis possessed, without 
the exaggeration which in such cases it is so difficult to avoid. 
There is great skill in the mode in which the misfortunes of 
his public life are touched upon.t 

It having been resolved at a public meeting of the British 
inhabitants of Bombay, to erect a statue of the Marquis in 
some conspicuous part of the fort, Sir James, who was one of 
the committee appointed for carrying the resolutions into ef- 
fect, wrote the following letter to Mr. Flaxman, though, from 
some cause with which we are not acquainted, the work was 
finally executed by another artist of eminence, Mr. Bacon. 
Whether the letter ever reached its address, therefore, is un- 
certain. But the principles of taste which it contains—a sub- 
ject which, particularly that department of it which has refer- 
ence to the fine arts, will seldom recur in these es—are 
so well unfolded, and it is altogether so valuable as a piece of 
elegant composition, that it would hardly be just to withhold it. 





* Mahomed Nubbee Khan. 
+ Even before leaving England, his pen had been at least once 
employed in promulgating religious truth from the pulpit. 
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TO JOHN FLAXMAN, ESQ. R. A. 
“ Bombay, 20th December, 1805. 


“Sm—tThe British inhabitants of this Presidency have re- 
solved to erect a statue to the late Marquis Cornwallis. As 
one of the Committee appointed for that purpose I naturally 
turned my thoughts towards you, for reasons which it might 
be indelicate to mention to you, and which it must be unneces- 
sary to state to any one else. It is enough to say that I feel 
very great solicitude to leave to our most distant successors, 
whoever they may be, not only a memorial of the honour in 
which we hold public virtue, but an example of the progress 
of art in England in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The neighbouring subterraneous temples of Elephanta, Canari, 
and Carli contain, perhaps, the most ancient sculptures in the 
world. ‘Twenty or thirty centuries hence, some nation, whose 
name is now unknown, may compare these works of barbaric 
toil with the finished productions of the genius and taste of an 
English artist. Without your help I do not think that the 
comparison would be fair, or the contrast complete. We have 
therefore resolved to request your assistance. 

“Though our acquaintance be slight, we have so many 
common friends, that I hope you know me too well to suppose 
me capable of the egregious folly of giving instructions for a 
work of art. In the arts which require great expense, it is 
too much the tendency of circumstances to subject skill to the 
commands of ignorance ; and this is one of the chief obstacles 
to the progress of these arts. I shall not be an accomplice in 
this conspiracy of wealth against genius. I shall give no in- 
structions; but I shall endeavour to answer very shortly, by 
anticipation, such questions as I suppose you would immedi- 
ately put to me, if fifteen thousand miles of sea and land were 
not between us. 

“The subscriptions will, I think, be sufficient to remove all 
painful restraints of economy. The statue is to be of the na- 
tural size, or larger than life, but not colossal; pedestrian, with 
such basso-relievos and subordinate figures as you may judge 
most characteristic and ornamental. I need not tell you that 
the character of Marquis Cornwallis was more respectable 
than dazzling. Iam persuaded that you will find pleasure in 
employing an art, too often the flatterer of tyranny, to give 
lustre to the virtues most useful to mankind. Prudence, mo- 
deration, integrity, pacific spirit, clemency, were very remark- 
able qualities in Marquis Cornwallis’s character. Perhaps his 
establishment of a system of secure landed property in Ben- 
gal (since extended over India,) might furnish some hints to 
your genius. It was a noble measure of paternal legislation, 
though I know not whether it could be represented in marble. 
Details would, I believe, be useless; but if you wish to know 
them, either my friend, Mr. Grant, Chairman of the East In- 
dia Company, or my friend, Mr. Richard Johnson, of Pall Mall, 
will give you the fullest information. The first of these gen- 
tlemen will of course communicate with you directly, as he is 
one of our Committee in England for this purpose ; and if you 
should happen not to know the second, our friend Rogers will, 
if you desire it, bring you together. 

“We shall be very desirous of receiving instructions from 
you on the position of the statue. In that respect we are not 
very favourably circumstanced. We have no large unoccu- 

ied space, in the midst of which it could well be placed. 

e have no hall or public building fit to receive it. My 
rude and general notions on the position of a statue, which 
I mention to bring out your ideas, are as follow :— 

“ Convenience and the permanence of the monument require 
that all statues, which are neither equestrian nor colossal, 
should be sheltered from the inclemency of the seasons, and 
especially from the violence of tropical rains; very hard to be 
conceived by those who are so fortunate as not to have left 


urope. 

~ Mite and effect seem to require that the position should 
be conspicuous; that it should be one in which the person 
represented, in the character given to him, might really have 
been; and that it should be sufficiently removed from masses 
of building, to prevent its being obscured by them, and con- 
founded with them; and that the position should not only be 
compatible with, but, as far as possible, peculiarly appropriate 
to, the character, attributes, and adjuncts of the statue. 

“If you should, as I suppose, be of opinion that this statue 
should be under cover, we shall be obliged to erect an edifice 
for its reception. In that case, one or two questions will arise. 
The building@nay be made to appear to be constructed merely 
asa shelter for the statue, and to be exclusively applied to that 
end ; or it may be so constructed as to appear intended for 
other public purposes (which it may really serve,) and to re- 


ceive the statue asan ornament. Which do you think the bet- 
PART I.—no. 2. 6 


ter place, as a question of taste? The objection which occurs 
to me against the first is that, as we are not idolaters, no rec- 
son or pretext can be assigned for the building, and no charac- 
ter given to it, except that of mere shelter, which is ignoble, 
at least in public monuments; though very agreeable, even to 
the imagination, in private and domestic architecture. A snug 
temple, or a comfortable palace, are not combinations that the 
fancy is very prone to make. 

“The destination, real or apparent, of the building to any 
other purpose, might be supposed to break in upon the exclusive 
consecration of the monument. This might be obviated, and 
perhaps, the general effect even increased, by appearing to 
connect the whole edifice in another manner with the memo- 
ry of the dead, as by calling it the Cornwallis Hall, the Corn- 
wallis Library, &c. In any of these cases, you will have the 
goodness to inform us, what proportion the size of the room 
—_ to bear to the statue; or, what is much better, send us 
asketch of a building, with size, form, &c. particularized. 

“T leave it to your taste to determine whether a public 
building, destined for a library and hall of meeting for a Lite- 
rary Society, or for any other public purpose (for I choose this 
only as a specimen,) ought, in this country, to be Grecian, or 
to partake of Mussulman or Hindoo architecture. The Mus- 
sulman architecture is as foreign as the Grecian; and the na- 
tive Hindoo buildings neither want beauty nor picturesque 
effect, as Mr. Daniell’s Pictures will sufficiently show, even 
to those whose travels are not more extensive than the circuit 
of London. 
“Mr. Grant, under whose cover this note is transmitted, 
will negotiate with you on all those matters, which are, un- 
fortunately, too important to the artist, though quite uncon- 
nected with the art. I shall be happy and flattered by your 
correspondence on this or any other object, and I am, 
~ “Dear Sir, 

“Yours very faithfully, 

“James Mackintrosu.” 


“There are so many likenesses of Lord Cornwallis to be 
seen in England, that I suppose you will have no difficulty on 
that score. The costume of India is now also quite accessible 
in London, if you should wish it for your subordinate figures. 
As to the principal figure, there is more reason at home than 
here for sacrificing beauty and freedom. to the local and tem- 
porary costume.” 


In the October Sessions of this year, a case occurred which 
naturally exercised a sensitive mind very painfully. The offi- 
cial duties of a judge in Bombay had, at that time, difficulties 
of a peculiar kind. The court of the Recorder had been but 
recently instituted. Justice had previously been administered 
by the Seeer’s court—a body consisting of a mayor and alder- 
men, chosen by the local government, generally from the civil 
servants of the establishment, or the leading merchants of the 
place; men who, whatever might have been their talents, 
could of course have had no legal education, and who could 
possess little systematic acquaintance with the principles of 
law. This constitution of the Court was particularly objec- 
tionable, where a system of law, so complicated as that of Eng- 
land, was to be administered. The judges, too, it may 
supposed, were too much connected in trade, in official busi- 
ness, or in private society, to be any check upon each other. 
The governor, who exercised the powers of the Government, 
had obvious means of benefiting or injuring every one of them 
in his promotion or his commercial interests. ‘The attorneys 
practised also as counsel, but had seldom had any training in a 
regular court of justice. A greater defect than any of these 
was, that there was no public. The English were still few in 
number, a circumstance which gave them less the spirit of a 
public than of a caste. The natives, whose causes were tried 
in a language which they did not understand, and often by 
laws of the existence of which they were ignorant, were still 
less entitled to that appellation. _ 

To remedy, in some degree, those evils, a Court had been 
instituted in 1798 by Royal Charter, under authority of an Act 
of Parliament, in which a Recorder, (who was to be a barris- 
ter of at least five year’s standing,) appointed by his Majesty, 
was to preside, the mayor and aldermen still continuing to sit 
on the benches as judges. The departments of the barrister 
and attorney were separated. 

The new Court had been opened, and for some years presid- 
ed over by Sir William Syer, the first Recorder, with much 
integrity and skill. The arrival of English barristers early 
raised the respectability of the Bar, which soon needed only 
numbers to render it very effective. 
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Great as this improvement was, it is plain, however, that 


“Sungum, near Poonah, December 28th.—I closed the last 


certain defects of the former system must have continued to| journal with the Deo, or Incarnate Deity of Chincore. His 


adhere to the new one. 


lieved that they had the means of Payee | in the ord 
course of trade; and the supposition, of whic 


As there are no juries in India in civil | family have enjoyed the privilege of Godhead for about eight 
cases, the natives still saw on the bench Judges whom they be-| generations. in 


their hands it is not a barren privilege ; 


lands and revenues amounting to 50,000 rupees a year, are 


it is so difficult|settled on this divinity and his ministers. The first grants 


to divest them, that the influence of particular bodies or classes|of land were made to him by Sevajee, the founder of the 
of men could make itself be felt, was in no case altogether| Mahratta greatness, who died in the year 1680. His pre- 
removed. The same evils were not less felt in criminal cases.|sence has, on many occasions, proved a blessing to the sacred 


Sir James took his place on the Bench only six years afterjland. Holkar, when he rav 
the institution of the new Court. Every case in any degree|neighbouring country, spared 


ed most unmercifully all the 
e districts allotted to the Deo. 


criminal, in which an European of consideration was concern-|This intrepid and ferocious adventurer, though utterly de- 


ed, naturally excited the passions of so small a society. 


This|void of morality, or of common humanity, is the slave of 


was in a particular manner evinced in a trial which took place|superstition. He is not even satisfied with his native non- 


at the 
ter of 
ney as gifts or presents, contrary to the statute, 33 Geo. III. c 
52, to sanction the clandestine exportation of grain. 


riod that has been mentioned, where the Custom-Mas-| sense ; h 
mbay was convicted of receiving sundry sums of mo-|chances of the favour of the invisible powers, that he attempts 
.|to unite the most inconsistent superstitions. He shows the 
It is un-| greatest honour to Musselmen, prophets, and saints; and 


e is so eager to pry into futurity, and to secure all 


necessary to detail the proceedings of the trial, which has| while he is ambitious of appearing as the hero of Braminism, 
been separately published; they excited a great deal of that|and the deliverer of India, he copies the rites of the oppres- 


factious spirit that so easily rises ina small community. These 


sors of his country, and the bitterest enemies of his religious 


feelings found their way even into the ordinary intercourse of| faith. 


social life. 


The duty of the Judge left him but one course to 


“The example of persons with no restraints of humanity, 


pursue, and steering clear of the passions of all parties, he|and yet under the absolute tyranny of superstition, is not un- 


pursued it firmly, yet calmly. His forbearance was not, how-| common. 


ever, by all at least, appreciated as it deserved. 


The Crusaders, when they took Jerusalem, after 


“T under-|an indiscriminate butchery of all the inhabitants, of all sexes 
stand,” says he, in a letter toa friend, written afew months|and 


ages, burst into tears at the sight of the Holy Sepulchre. 


after the trial, “that I was treated in the grossest manner.|An Irish Roman Catholic, in 1641, afler having been engaged 


There was no libera] public opinion to support me, and no firm 


in the most bloody scenes of the Irish massacre, is said, on 


government to frown down indecent reflections on the adminis-| coming into a house, to have unawares eaten meat on a Fri- 


tration of justice. 


All this, I will own to you, disgusted and|day, and, having discovered his sin, to have betrayed all the 


almost silenced me for a time ; but I soon recovered, though,|agonies and horrors of remorse.—But to return :— 


in so narrow a society, I shall probably always feel a little the 


“We did not leave Chincore till about seven yesterday 


consequences of this act of duty at least enough to sharpen|morning. We rode slowly on, till we came to a river about 


my appetite for England.” 


half way, where we found Colonel Close, Captain Sydenham, 


The observations which were painfully forced upon him in| Mr. Gowan, Major Shelton, and Major Richardson, of the 


the course of this, and some other trials, turned his attention| Bombay establishment, waiting to receive us. 
to the nature and constitution of the courts in India, and he 


We dismount- 
ed on both sides, Captain Sydenham introduced me to 


formed a plan, apparently of an extremely moderate and prac-| Colonel Close, whose countenance, and even figure (though 
tical kind, for in some degree lessening their defects, both on|he is much taller, and less n> struck me as having 


the criminal and civil sides of the Court. This he commu-|some resemblance to Charles Fox. 


e remounted our horses, 


nicated pretty fully, at a future period to his friend Mr. George|and resumed our ride, Colonel Close in the centre, I on his 
Wilson. 


CHAPTER VI. 


right, and Captain Sydenham on my right. Our party was 
now also increased by some important personages, in whose 
company I never had the honour of riding before, and whose 
singular appearance would (I was fearful) discompose the 
tranquillity of my Lord Chancellor of a horse. These were 
three state elephants belonging to the Residency. The pur- 

of their attendance will presently appear. Signor 
Cavallo beheld them undisturbed. After having jogged on 
about two miles, we saw, at a hill called Gunnesh Candy (or 


Excursion to Poonah—Letters to Mr. Sharp—News of the war in| the hill of Gunnesh), the preparations made for my reception 
Germany—Letters to M. Gentz—Erection of a Court of Vice-|by the Mahratta Chiefs. We soon arrived at the spot intend- 


Admiralty—Case of the “ Minerva. 


ed for the interview. About a thousand Mahratta horse 
were drawn up on both sides of the road. I looked at them 


On the termination of the proceedings connected with the|with some curiosity, as a specimen of that terrible cavalry, 


trial alluded to, Sir James made a short excursion to Poonah,|who had wasted the greater 


part of India, and subdued so 


then the capital of the Mahratta empire, having been invited] large a portion of it. Sydenham told me they were a fair 


thither by Colonel (afterwards Major-General Sir Barry) Close, | sample. 


Their countenance and air were in general martial, 


the British Resident at the court of His Highness Bajee Rao,|and even fierce; their bodies more robust than any other In- 
the Peshwa.* A few notices, in his own words, will carry|dians, except the watermen, whom I had seen; their clothes 
the reader, it is hoped not unwillingly, with him; they are|(they seemed to have no uniform) and arms appeared to be in 
extracted from a journal, which, with very unequal degrees of|the most neglected state ; their horses were of the most vari- 


care at different times, it was commonly his habit to keep. 


ous sorts—some very wild and some very mean—none that 


When at home, it was confined chiefly to observations upon|I could observe showy. 


books; but when travelling, as on the present occasion, it com- 


“ When we had got about the middle of this body of cavalry, 


prised all those little details of feeling and incident which or-|the trumpets and tomtoms* announced the immediate ap- 


dinarily supply materials for letters, of which it indeed took 


proach of the Sirdar. We found a little carpet spread in 


the place, being thrown off generally every evening, and trans-|the middle of the road. "The Mahrattas and we dismounted 
mitted, as occasion offered, to her whose amusement and in-|at the same moment. We met on the carpet. -I, agreeably 


struction was ever amongst the first objects of his life. 


This|to my instructions, first saluted four or five of the inferior 


was the case throughout the whole of his residence in the|Chiefs, and then embraced Kistnajee Bhowannee, the Deputy 
East, more particularly towards the close of it, when Lady| Dewan, or Under Minister of Finance, the head of the depu- 
Mackintosh’s ill health, and consequent departure for Europe,| tation sent by the Peshwa to congratulate me on my arrival 
afforded unfortunately a more lasting occasion of separation,|in the capital of his dominions. After this ceremony, we 
and indeed during the remainder of his life, whenever the|squatted ourselves on the carpet. As I had on leather 
same cause recurred. The frequent recurrence of an address| breeches, and had not been bred a tailor, I found the operation 
in the second person, in the midst of remarks generally abstract, | troublesome, and the posture not very agreeable. 


will be thus explained. 


“When we had taken our seats, Kistnajee, through 
Colonel Close, said, ‘he hoped my health was well after my 





journey.’ I answered, through the same c el, ‘that it 


* The Peshwa, it is well known, was Prime Minister of thej was, and that I hoped—I found them in perfect good health.’ 


Rajah of Sattara. His ancestors, for nearly a century, had kept 
the Rajah in custody, and governed his dominions with absolute 


power in his name, as “ Maires du Palais.” 








* A sort of drum. t Generals or chief men. 
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“ 30th.—I now resume the journal, after two days’ inter-jnot be called effeminate. 


ruption, 


His whole deportment had that 
easy, unexerting character, which I never saw but in those 


““The Mahratta Minister then said, ‘ that the Peshwa was|who had a long familiarity with a superior station, and very 
extremely solicitous that my reception should be becoming|seldom in any who had not corte a | claims on it. I have now 


and honourable.’ I answered, ‘ that I was particularly flat- 
tered and honoured by being the object of his Highness’ soli- 
citude.’ Kistnajee observed, ‘that they considered every 
visit from an English gentleman of rank, like myself, as a new 
pledge of the intimate connexion between the two govern- 
ments.” T'o which I answered, ‘that I hoped the harmony 
and alliance might prove perpetual.’ After this conversation, 
I gave each of the members of the deputation two little par- 
cels of betel, wrapped up in leaves, dropped two very small 
spoonfuls of otto of roses on their hands, and poured rose-water 
over them. At this interview they were considered as my 
guests; and these are the ceremonies by which it is politely 
intimated to visitors in this country, that they are at liberty 
to conclude their visit. It would be a good expedient in Eu- 
rope to get rid of bores; but with us, where visits either are 
or profess to be made partly for the pleasure of conversation, 
it would be obviously to tell the guest, that he has no longer 
the means of amusing us. Among the Asiatics, where visits 
are merely complimentary, the master of the house may, 
when he pleases, without the least reflection, on his guests, 
put an end toa ceremony of which the object is purely to 
honour himself. 

“ My guests of the highway having taken their leave, I, in 
company with Captain a Sg for the first time in my life, 
mounted an elephant, on which we made our entrance into 
the Residency. We climbed up his, or rather her side, by a 
ladder, and seated ourselves in the houdah, which might have 
held three persons. Its walls, if I may so call them, were 
plated with silver. The form was oblong. The inside was 
lined with crimson velvet—a seat with cushions was raised 
behind, and a convenient hollow for the feet before. When 
we were mounted, the elephant, on a signal given, rose from 
the kneeling posture, which he had been made to assume, to 
facilitate our ascent. We held fast the front of the houdah 
while she was moving her enormous mass. The height at 
which we were were | 
twelve feet. 

“The procession to the Residency was arranged in the 
following order :—In front, two 
Colonel Close’s in scarlet, mounted on camels. 


hurkarus, or couriers of|self! My 


been presented to three Chiefs of Nations,* and, in manner 
and appearance, I must prefer the Mahratta. He advanced 
gracefully to embrace me, and, after exchanging salams, he 
sat down on the musnud, and I, with Colonel Close and the 
other gentlemen on my left, immediately opposite to him. His 
Dewan was on my right, towardsthe Peshwa. The etiquette 
of this court is, that nothing above a whisper shall pass in 
public Durbar.t{ The Peshwa whispered an inquiry after my 
health to the Dewan, which he whispered to Colonel Close, 
and which the Colonel whispered tome. The common com- 
pliment was whispered back by the same route. After some 
other unmeaning talk, like that which passed before with the 
Minister, his Highness was pleased to express a desire to have 
some private conversation with me. We retired with three 
of his ministers and Colonel Close, to a closet, unfurnished, 
and with bare walls, having a white cloth on the floor, and 
little pillows, as a musnud for the Peshwa. 

“ We returned into the hall of audience, when the Dewan 
put a diamond ‘ surpeach’ on my hat, apd a diamond necklace 
round my neck, and laid before me several pieces of gold and 
silver cloth and fine muslins. The cloth was delivered to 
Cowasjee,t who stood behind at the levee. The jewels re- 
mained where they were placed.} The usual ceremonies 
were then performed, of betel, ottar, and rose-water, and we 
took our leave. We returned to the Residency on an ele- 
phant. I was not a little fatigued; and I was sorry, about 
half-past ten, to part with Sydenham, who threw himself into 
his palankeen for Hyderabad. He had stripped, and put on a 
flannel gown and drawers, nightcap, and slippers. The Ben- 
gal palankeen was so commodious and elegant, that we scarce- 
ly pitied him, though he had six days and nights to travel in 
it. The bearers were posted for him at every ten, or twelve 
miles, like our post-horses. This is what they call travelling 
by dawk. Dawk means post.” 

Sir James returned early in January following (1806) to 


when the elephant was erect, was about | Bombay. 


“My works,” we find him soon after confessing to Mr. 
Sharp, “are, alas! still projects. What shall I say for my- 
petty avocations, too minute for description, and 


Then a small|too fugitive for recollection, are yet effectual interruptions of 


party of the seapoys of his escort. Afterwards several chub-|meditation. They are, I admit, partly the pretext. All I 


dars, &c. in scarlet. Then the gentlemen on horseback: and 


lastly, the three state elephants; on one of which Captain|tivity. 


Sydenham and myself rode. 


have to say is, that they are also partly the cause of my inac- 
I cannot say with Gray, that my time is spent in that 


We reached the Residency at|kind of learzed leisure, which has self-improvement and self- 
about half-past nine, and we found the Resident’s guard drawn | gratification for its object. 


Learned he might justly call his 


up to salute me, and a salute from the cantonment of the sub-| leisure. 


sidiary force was fired at the same moment. 
“ After breakfast, I felt myself somewhat fatigued, and I lay 
on the sofa for some time. 


did not dine till seven. The morning was very agreeably 


“To that epithet I have no pretensions; but I must add, 
that frequent compunction disturbs my gratification; and the 


About two we had tiffin,* and we|same indolence, or the same business which prevents me from 


working for others, hinders me from improving myself. Poor 


whiled away in conversation with Captain Sydenham, whom|T. Wedgwood soon dropped on the ground after you describe 


I like very much. 


“Yesterday morning we went to breakfast with Colonel|bound to do what 
I went with Mrs. Waring|standing all my past offences, I will. I wrote poor Currie a 
on one elephant—Mr. W. Waring and Captain Sydenham onjletter, which he will never receive. 
On the way to the camp we visited a monument 


Chalmers} at the cantonments. 


another. 
which had begun to be erected to Mahajee Scindia,} but which 


was suspended by the civil war, and is probably now relin- 
The masonry was admirable, and the work t 
Near the bottom was a cor- 


quished for ever. 
promised to be very handsome. 
nice of fleurs de lys,)} which none of us could explain. Pretty 


near this monument is a sorry hut, where the ashes of this 
powerful chieftain were deposited for a time, and where they 


may now lie long undisturbed. 


I can no longer gratify him, but I am 


him as fading away I : 
can to honour his memory; and, notwith- 


These deaths around 





* George the Third, Napoleon, and Bajee Rao. 
Levee. 
+ His servant. 

§ All presents made on such occasions are given up to the 
officers of the Residency, and sold on account of the East India 
Company. 

|| [The late Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, one of the most ingenious, 
profound, and original thinkers of his age; by whose long suffer- 


“ About half-past four we went, with our usual train of ings, and untimely death, the science of mind was deprived of the 
camels, elephants, &c., to wait upon the Peshwa. He is much |services of one of the very few who were qualified to enlarge its 


the handsomest Hindu I have seen, and indeed isa very hand-| boundaries. 


The fruits of his meditations are unhappily lost with 


some 'man, about thirty-four years of age, with a perfectly|himself; since it would be vain for any other man to attempt to 
gentlemanlike air and manner, simply and neatly dressed in| follow his footsteps along that secluded path, where with character- 


white muslin. 


Like the race of Concan Bramins in general, |istic, and probably unequalled delicacy of observation, he watched 


he is fair; and no lady’s hands, fresh from the toilet and bath,|the most evanescent and transient circumstance in the subtlest 


could be more nicely clean than his uncovered feet. 


His ap-| Processes of thought. 


But the remembrance of his affection and 


earance had ] than dignity: it generosity, the higher part of his nature, and the paramount ob- 
might have toon capetel bid o vow { Chief, and it few jects of his life, will always be fresh in the hearts of those, from 


whom his modesty could not hide their unwearied activity. A just 
and singularly beautiful account of the character of this admirable 





* Lunch. 
+ The late Sir Thomas Chalmers. 
+ Mhadowjee Scindia, the founder of the family. 


person is to be found in a late edition of the “ Biographia Litcraria” 
of Mr. Coleridge; but the eloquent writer has (for what reason we 
know not) omitted the name of Mr. Wedgwood.] Mr. Wedgwood 
died on the eve of a voyage to the West Indies, from which he had 


§ Scindia had employed many French officers, to whose vanity | expected benefit to his long-disordered state of health, July 10, 1804. 


or patriotism such ornaments might have owed their existence. 


@ The late James Currie, M. D., of Liverpool. 
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me, while I have nothing but barren wishes and unexecuted 
oe ig or rather unaccomplished duties, make me melan- 
choly. 

P.S.—I find that my Bibliomanie has given me another 
page for a postscript; and, on reperusing my letter, I observe 
and acknowledge the absurdity of giving lasting anxiety toa 
distant friend, for the sake of pouring forth half an hour’s low 
spirits. One ought to be more careful when the evil cannot 
be corrected by next post. My cheerful temper, and my 
domestic enjoyments, are much more than sufficient to pre- 
serve me from being depressed by any unfavourable circum- 
stances during the greater part of my life. But when I 
sit down to write, I bring some disagreeable circumstances 
more distinctly before my mind. I sometimes for a moment 
forget the very great compensations which, upon the whole, 
render me a happy man. I am cheerfully disposed, but easily 
cast down for a short time. I have not that robust and un- 
conquerable gaiety which would make our friend Bobus romp 
in Robespierre’s conciergerie. I have heard frequently from 
him. He is very prosperous. Not only his letters, but the 
very sound of his name makes me merry. 

“Tam very desirous to return to you in 1809, but I cannot 
in prudence, or even“in conscience, do it. 
all things, to lecture on moral philosophy in London, for eight 
or ten years.” 

Again (May 10th) he reverts to his wish for a professor- 
ship. ‘ Your account of the London Institution* has delight- 
ed and tantalized me. I wish I were a professor! but the 
printed paper is too general to admit of any discussion. You 
do not say how many, and who are to be professors. It may 


I thought I saw symptoms of metaphysics for two or three 
years past. I am pretty confident that the next ten years will 
be much more metaphysical than the last. * 

“T have written, and shall send to you to be printed,* a 
little Essay ‘ De claris (Anglie) Oratoribus,’ which was sug- 
gested by the news of the death of Mr. Pitt. Some part of 
it 1 think good. Pitt’s eloquence I hope you will think ex- 
actly described. It has cost me some pains; but, though I 
can characterize his eloquence, I do not worship his memory. 
An idolatry of that sort is set up here, and all nonconformity 
is persecuted. The people here had the folly to ask me to 
preside at a public meeting for a statue to Mr. P., and to be 
angry that I did not go. They called me a partisan of Buona- 
parte, because I pretty early foresaw that the result of the 
wretched continental measures would be universal mon- 
archy, &c. 

wd wish I were principal of your academical institution, 
and professor of ethics. Such a place is my natural destina- 
tion. God bless you. “J. M.” 


As a confession recorded in his journal betrays, desultory 
reading occupied a large portion of the year upon which we 


I should like, of|are now employed,—a consequence, perhaps, of that state of 


mind bordering so closely upon confirmed disappointment at 
the consequences of the step he took in leaving England, 
signs of which have been seen now and then to escape him. 
It was but natural, that amidst his cordial satisfaction at the 
accession of a liberal government to power, consequent on 
Mr. Pitt’s death, some consciousness should intrude itself that, 
but for that same step, he might at that time have been play- 


surely be a little more solid than the fashionable nerves of|ing some more active part on the stage of public life, than 


Albemarle Street} could endure, without ceasing to be popu- 
lar. I shall send by the first ship some oriental sage to 
adorn, if not to furnish your library. They will be of no 
great use; but they will give some lustre to a library.” 


TO RICHARD SHARP, ESQ. 


“ Bombay, July 16th, 1806. 

“ My pear Suarp,—lI heartily thank you for your invoice 
of books which were not sent by the ships, and for your own 
letter, which is a better part of a book than any I shall find 
in them when they are sent. 

“T have only room for the mere annals of my late readings. 
I must reserve the history till another opportunity. I read 


that of a distant, though approving spectator. Though by his 
circumstances, cut off from taking any personal share in pub- 
lic affairs, he could not but follow all the measures of his 
friends, and all the events of the times, as they occurred, with 
the most intense interest. His correspondence, accordingly, 
increased in activity. Within the limit of the same month 
we find him connected with the European world,—by three 
very distinct links of communication, in letters to MM. De- 
gerando and Gentz, and Mr. Windham. 

From the first of these gentlemen, who had now been ad- 
vanced to the post of Secretary-general of the ministry of the 
interior in the French government, he had received a letter 
containing, together with literary information, tidings of their 
mutual friends at Paris; and, amongst other matter, tendering 


through the whole of Gibbon, with such omissions and expla-|# tribute of gratitude for some services, which it was in Sir 


nations as children require. Afterwards, instead of a treatise 
on Chivalry and Crusades, I exhibited a dignified and a comic 
p.cture of them in Fairfax’s Tasso, and Don Quixote. Since 
that time Lorenzo, to give some idea of reviving literature 
and Italian art; Robertson’s Charles V. and America, with 


ames’s power to render to French prisoners at Bombay. 
Amidst the din of the Bellum internecinum which then waged 
between the two nations, it is refreshing to pause upon such 
passages in the friendly intercourse of individuals. “C'est 
une chose véritablement singuliére,” said the Abbé Morellet, 


the very delightful interludes of Walter Scott and Miss alluding to Sir James’s correspondence with his friends at 


Baillie. Our present book is Cumberland,} in which every- 


Paris, “comment d’une extrémité de la terre a l’autre, on 


thing is agreeable, but the account of the author’s present|PeUt se trouver si bien d’accord; on dirait qu’un fil elec- 
situation, which is interesting, but painfully so. After Burke’s trique, traversant le monde, communique nos impressions 


European settlements, and Bernal Diaz’s Mexico, we shall 
finish the cinque cento in Italy by Leo. X.; and then we 


reciproques.” 
Sir James’s answer contains an expression of the opinion, 


plunge into a regular course of the political history of Eng- which had early presented itself to his mind, of the general 


land, in which Hume is to be the text, and which, I think, 


may last a couple of years. They are without a governess, the representatives of Hinduism. 


but not without instruction. 


inferiority of the Hindu character. “They, the Rajpoots, are 
In them are seen all the 


qualities of the Hindu race, unmitigated by foreign mixture, 


“T have yet seen Payne Knight] only in the praises of the exerted with their original energy, and displayed in the 


Edinburgh 
entertaining abuse of 


eview (who is the reviewer); and, in the very |Sttongest light. [ I 
, who has __ mee bee community, formed of the most discordant materials, and com- 


They exhibit the genuine form of a Hindu 


excellent letter, abusing wey body but you, which is certain-|ining the most extraordinary contrasts of moral nature; un- 


ly the most amusing gene 
well as the most reasonable exception. 


tone he could have taken, as|©°querable adherence to native opinions and usages, with 
Through both me- servile submission to any foreign yoke; an unbelieving priest- 


diums I can see the great occasional merit of the book; yet|/00d, ready to suffer martyrdom for the most petty observance 
why does he, like one of the ignorant vulgar, deny permanent of their professed faith; a superstition which inspires the re- 
and general principles in taste? The existence of immutable, |®°!ution to inflict, or to suffer the most atrocious barbarities, 
as well as of fashionable taste, is so evident, that this is one of| Without cultivating any natural sentiment, or enforcing any 
those shabby paradoxes, by the buzz of which one expects to|50cial duty ; all the stages in the progress of society brought 
be sometimes annoyed in society, but which one does not look together in one nation, from some abject castes, more brutal 


for in the work of a man of Mr. K.’s size. 


I rejoice that than the savages of New Zealand, to the polish of manners 


metaphysical books, even of a middling kind, spring up again. and refinement of character conspicuous in the upper ranks ; 





attachment to kindred and to home, with no friendship, and 
no love of country; good temper and gentle disposition; 


® Then lately Younded for the promotion of science and litera- little active cruelty, except when stimulated by superstition ; 


ture. 
t The situation of the Royal Institution. 


but little sensibility, little compassion, searcely any disposition 
to relieve suffering, or relieve wrong done to themselves or 


t These were captured in a ship which was carried by the enemy others. Timidity, with its natural attendants, falsehood and 


into the Isle of France. 
§ Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, by himself. 
|| Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. 
T Vol. vii. p. 295, 


meanness, in the ordinary relations of human life, joined with 








* The publication was never carried into effect. 
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a capability of becoming excited to courage in the field, to 
military enthusiasm, to heroic self-devotion. Abstemious- 
ness in some respects more rigorous than that of a western 
hermit, in a life of intoxication. Austerities and self-tortures 
almost incredible, practised by those who otherwise wallow 
in gross sensuality; childish levity, barefaced falsehood, no 
faith, no constancy, no shame, no belief in the existence of 
justice.” 

Very different from M. Degerando’s were now, by the course 
of late events, the circumstances of the next of these corres- 
pondents—M. Gentz; whose letters from the very seat of the 
war in Germany stamped a vivid individuality on all its ter- 
rible details, which may in part account for that excess of 
anxiety which might be diseerned in all Sir James’s political 
anticipations at this period, and which might almost appear 
excessive in one who filled no political station. 

When informed of the subsequent occupation of Vienna by 
the French, an event which he considered as ominous of the 
subjugation of the Continent, and likely to realise the above 
gloomy forebodings in relation to his own country, he was 
quite unable to repress his feelings—Tears filled his eyes. 


TO M. GENTZ, VIENNA. 
“ Bombay, 24th December, 1806. 


*“] received your letter of the 6th of May in the end of 
September. I have read it fifty times since, with the same 
sentiments which a Roman, at the extremity of Mauritania, 
would probably have felt, if he had received an account of the 
ruin of his country, written the morning after the battle of 
Pharsalia, with all the unconquerable spirit of Cato, and the 
terrible energy of Tacitus. He would have exulted that there 
was something which Cesar could not subdue, and from which 
a deliverer and an avenger might yet spring. Perhaps, after 
the first ardour of his feelings had subsided, he might allow 
himself for a moment to gratify a better part of him than his 
vanity, by the reflection that he was thought worthy of such 
a letter, and such a correspondent. 

“T received, by the same mail, your two precious packets. 
I assent to all you say, sympathize with all you feel, and ad- 
mire equally your reason and your eloquence throughout your 
masterly fragment.* Of your young philosopher I can only 
say, as Socrates did of Heraclitus, that what I understand is 
admirable, and that I presume what I do not understand to be 
equally admirable. But this speculative philosophy presup- 
poses a thorough familiarity with the course of your specula- 
tions, which I have not yet acquired. Your national manner 
of thinking and writing on these subjects is now become as 
different from the philosophical style of France and England, 
and indeed from that of Garve or Lessing, as Oriental is from 
Western poetry. You allude to subtleties which everywhere 
else are expounded ; you employ, in a popular and metaphori- 
cal sense, the technical terms of the most abstruse, and, per- 
haps, the most transitory system. 

“T was so much struck with what Miller says of Burke, 
that I sent to Windham a translation, a little subdued and 
mitigated, to fit it for the English taste. Brandy is put into 
the Bordeaux wine designed for our market; but your Ger- 
man philosophical eloquence must, on the contrary, be lower- 
ed, and considerably diluted for our palate. I wish I could 
tempt Mr. Miller to come and spend a year or two with me 
here, in exploring those systems of idealism which seem to 
have been taught in India twenty centuries ago. I have only 
begun the Sanscrit, one of the most difficult of all languages, 
which, however, is the only key to the vestibule of the vast 
edifice of Indian learning. The vedanti system, which is the 
prevalent doctrine of the learned, is a pantheistic idealism, 
not wholly dissimilar to the doctrine of Schelling, if I have 
any glimpse into this last. 

“ Lady Mackintosh is charmed with your letter, and so tho- 
roughly partakes your sentiments, that she thinks herself en- 
titled to a place in your friendship, and I am persuaded you 
would think so too if you knew her. ‘Vale, nostri memor.’ 
Be generous in your correspondence to yours, 

“ J. Mackrinrosn. 

“You do not mention whether you received a long letter by 
way of Hamburg, in which, as well as in some other, I made 
proposals that a pres German philosopher should try his for- 
tune with me. I supposed him to be able, learned, honest, and 
agreeable. I could ensure him creditable support, and in 
some years, a small competence, with an opportunity which 
many would envy, of becoming a master of Oriental erudi- 
tion. He might come easily and cheaply in a neutral ship, 


from Altona or Copenhagen to Tranquebar; and from that 
place hither, there is no difficulty.” 


The letter which contains the communication to Mr. Wind- 
ham, respecting Mr. Burke, alluded to above, is otherwise cu- 
rious, as revealing an object of literary ambition connected 
with the latter individual, which floated pretty constantly be- 
fore the writer’s fancy.* 

The present year was distinguished in Sir James’s judicial 
career by the receipt of a commission as Judge of a Court of 
Vice-Admiralty, then for the first time instituted at Bombay, 
for the trial and adjudication of all prize and maritime cases. 
This court had been opened on the 21st of July. It wasa 
situation, for which his previous studies on the Law of Nations 
peculiarly qualified him. In one only of the numerous cases 
which he decided did his judgment give rise to any doubt. 

It was that of the “ Minerva,” an American ship, taken in 
a voyage from Providence, in the course of which she had 
touched at the Isle of France, from which place she sailed to 
Tegall and Manilla, and on her voyage back from this last 
place to Batavia, she was detained as trading between ene- 
mies’ ports, in violation of his Majesty’s ‘ Instructions’ of June, 
1803. Restitution was insisted on by the claimants, on the 
ground that neither Manilla nor Batavia, nor the Isle of France, 
were enemies’ colonies in such a sense, as to render the trad- 
ing thereto by a neutral, in time of war, illegal; inasmuch as 
the trade to these places was open to foreigners in time of 
peace. For the purpose of ascertaining this last point, com- 
missions had been sent to Calcutta and Madras; and the judge, 
finding that the trade had been, as alleged, open to foreigners, 
pronounced for restitution, but without costs. 

In pronouncing judgment he observed, “ that the sole point 
in the case was, whether Manilla and Batavia were colonies, 
according to the true meaning of his Majesty’s ‘ Instructions’ 
of 1803; or, in other words, whether they were settlements 
administered, in time of peace, on principles of colonial mo- 
nopoly. The word ‘Colony’ was here not a geographical, but 
a political term. ‘His Majesty’s Instructions’ must be con- 
strued so as not to be at variance with the principle of Public 
Law, maintained by Great Britain, called the Rule of 1756. 
No settlement could be called a colony under that rule, which 
was open to foreigners in time of peace. As, from the return 
to the commissions, it appeared that Batavia and Manilla were 
not such colonies, he did not therefore conceive that trading 
to them was illegal under the Law of Nations, as relaxed by 
his Majesty’s ‘ Instructions’ of 1803. 

“ Something had been said of the obedience due to the letter 
of these ‘Instructions.’ Undoubtedly the letter of the ‘In- 
structions’ was a sufficient warrant for his Majesty’s officers 
for detaining ships, which appeared to offend against it ;—but, 
as to the doctrine that courts of prize were bound by dlegal 
instructions, he had already, in a former cuse (that of the 
‘Erin,’) treated it as a groundless charge by an American 
writer against English courts. In this case (which had hither- 
to been, and, he trusted, ever would continue, imaginary,) of 
such illegal instructions, he was convinced that English Courts 
of Admiralty would as much assert their independence of ar- 
bitrary mandates, as English Courts of Common Law. That 
happily no judge had ever been called upon to determine, and 
no writer had distinctly put the case of, such a repugnance. 
He had, therefore, no direct and positive authority; but he 
never could hesitate in asserting, that, in such an imaginary 
case, it would be the duty of a judge to disregard the ‘In- 
structions,’ and to consult only that universal law, to which 
all civilized princes and states acknowledged themselves to 
be subject, and over which, none of them can claim any au- 
thority.” 

Though this doctrine is apparently the only one upon which 
Prize Courts can be considered as courts of the Law of Na- 
tions, yet, (perhaps in consequence of some imperfect reports 
of the case, published at the time,) it excited great murmurs 
among. several naval officers of rank, serving in the Indian 
Seas, who had been accustomed to consider the letter of “ His 
Majesty’s Instructions” as the only rule of adjudication in all 
cases: and a good deal was written on the subject in the Indian 
and English newspapers. ‘The truth is, that the judgment 
was in no degree at variance with the “ Instructions,” and that 
the concluding observations were evidently introduced by the 
judge, merely in his zeal to repel an attack made by the Ame- 
rican jurists on the English Prize Courts, and to justify to 
neutrals the independence of these courts of international 
law. It does not appear that the doctrine was ever denied by 
any competent judge. The decision itself was acquiesced in 





* On the Balance of Power in Europe. 








* A wish to write the Life of Burke. 
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by all parties; there being no appeal, which seldom happens 
in prize causes, where there is the least shadow of doubt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Journal—Death and Character of Mr. Fox—Letters to Mr. Sharp, 
—To Mr. Malcolm I.aing—Notice of Priestley —Of Mirabeau— 
Visit to Goa and Madras. 


JOURNAL. 


“ January Ist.—The distribution of time into years, natu- 
rally disposes one to fancy that a new year, or a new combi- 
nation of ciphers, denotes some new reality in nature. The 
conclusion of a year seems a sort of pause in the progress 
of time, which disposes the mind to retrospect. he year 
1806 is almost a blank in this diary ; so it almost was in fact. 
It was very barren in enjoyment and improvement. I begin 
the year 1807 with a firm resolution (I hope it may prove un- 
shaken) to be more industrious. 

“ My last readings were ‘ Jacobi on the Doctrine of Spino- 
za,’ and his letter to Fichte on German Philosophy, and ‘ Good’s 
Translation of Lucretius.’ 

“ Jacobi is a singular example of the union of metaphysical 
acutenss with mysticism. Like Hecla burning in Iceland, 
his moral and devotional enthusiasm resists the freezing power 
of abstraction. His book on Spinoza is most ingenious; and 
when I read him, I think I understand his results; but when 
I lay down the book, they escape the grasp of my mind. 

“Tt seems to me that, according to Spinoza, extension and 
thought are the two ultimate facts of the universe, absolutely 
independent of each other; nothing is common to them but 
substance ; which, divested of all attributes, must be the same 
in all things; which Spinoza, probably to avoid the imputation 
of Atheism, called God; and which, being synonymous with 
existence, seems to be a mere logical form of words, necessary 
in affimative propositions. The use of the word Deus has 
thrown great obscurity over Spinoza’s system ; and it has given 
plausibility tothe popular arguments of Bayle. 

15th—I have just heard of the death of Mr. Fox. It is now 
about fifteen years since I was introduced to him by Mr. Ogil- 
vie, the husband of his aunt, the Duchess of Leinster. It was 
in his house in South Street, and I think in June, 1791. 

“He was, before his death, led by misrepresentations to 
wrong me. But I feel unfeigned regret for his death ; and I 
have the firmest confidence, that if he had lived he would 
have done me justice. 

“ Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable degree, the seem- 
ingly repugnant characters of the mildest of men, and the 
most vehement of orators. In private life he was gentle, mo- 
dest, placable, kind, of simple manners, and so averse from 
parade and dogmatism, as to be not only unostentatious, but 
even somewhat inactive in conversation. His superiority was 
never felt, but in the instruction which he imparted, or in the 
attention which his generous preference usually directed to 
the more obscure members of the company. The simplicity 
of his manners was far from excluding that perfect urban- 
ity and amenity which flowed still more from the mildness 
of his nature, than from familiar intercourse with the most po- 
lished society of Europe. His conversation, when it was not 
repressed by modesty or indolence, was delightful. The plea- 
santry, perhaps of no man of wit, had so unlaboured an ap- 
pearance. It seemed rather to escape from his mind than to 
be produced by it. He had lived on the most intimate terms 
with all contemporaries distinguished by wit, politeness, phi- 
losophy, learning, or the talents of public life. In the course 
of thirty years he had known almost every man in Europe, 
whose intercourse could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the 
mind. His own literature was various and elegant. In clas- 
sical erudition, which, by the custom of England, is more pecu- 
liarly called learning, he was inferior to few professed scho- 
lars. Like ali men of genius he delighted to take refuge in 
poetry, from the vulgarity and irritation of business. His 
verses were easy pleasing, and might have claimed no 


low place among those which the French call vers de societé, 
The poetical character of his mind was displayed in his ex- 
traordinary partiality for the poetry of the two most poetical 
nations, or at least languages, of the West, those of the an- 
cient Greeks, and of the modern Italians. He disliked politi- 
cal conversation, and never willingly took any part in it. 
“To speak of him justly, as an orator, would require a long 








essay. Every where natural, he carried into public something 
of that simple and negligent exterior, which belonged to him 
ui private. When he began to speak, a common observer 
might have thought him awkward; and even a consummate 
judge could only have been struck with the exquisite justness 
of his ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his language. 
But no sooner had he spoken for some time, than he was 
changed into another being. He forgot himself and every- 
thing around him. He thought only of his subject. His ge- 
nius warmed and kindled an went on. He darted fire into 
his audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresistible elo- 
quence swept along their feelings and conviction. He cer- 
tainly possessed, above all moderns, that union of reason, sim- 
ged and vehemence, which formed the prince of orators. 

e was the most Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes. 
‘I knew him,’ says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet, written after 
their unhappy difference, ‘ when he was nineteen ; since which 
time he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and 
accomplished debater that the world ever saw.’ 

“ The quiet dignity of a mind roused only by great objects, 
the absence of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the abhor- 
rence of intrigue, the plainness and downrightness, and the 
thorough good-nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to 
render him no very unfit representative of that old English 
national character, which, if it ever changed, we should be 
sanguine, indeed, to expect to see succeeded by a better. 
The simplicity of his character inspired confidence ; the ar- 
dour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm; and the gentleness 
of his manners invited friendship. ‘I admired,’ says Mr. 
Gibbon, ‘ the powers of a superior man, as they were blended 
in his attractive character with all the softness and simplicity 
of achild. No human being was ever more free from any 
taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.’ From these qualities 
of his public and private character, it probably arose, that no 
English statesman ever preserved, during so long a period of 
adverse fortune, so many affectionate friends, and so many 
zealous adherents. The union of ardour in public sentiment 
with mildness in social manners, was, in Mr. Fox, an inherent 
quality. The same fascinating power over the attachment of 
all who came within his sphere, is said to have belonged to 
his father ; and those who know the survivors of another gene- 
ration, will feel that this delightful quality is not yet extinct 
in the race. 

“Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the deep im- 
pression made by this part of Mr. Fox’s character, than the 
words of Mr. Burke, who, in January, 1797, six years after all 
intercourse between them had ceased, speaking to a person* 
honoured with some degree of Mr. Fox’s friendship, said, ‘ To 
be sure; he is a man made to be loved!’ and these emphati- 
cal words were uttered with a fervour of manner which left 
no doubt of their heartfelt sincerity. 

“ These few hasty and honest sentences are sketched in a 
temper too sober and serious for intentional exaggeration, and 
with too pious an affection for the memory of Mr. Fox, to 
profane it by intermixture with the factious brawls and 
wrangles of the day. His political conduct belongs to history. 
The measures which he supported or opposed may divide the 
opinions of posterity, as they have divided those of the present 
age ; but he will most certainly command the unanimous reve- 
rence of future generations, by his pure sentiments towards 
the commonwealth, by his zeal for the civil and religious rights 
of all men, by his liberal principles favourable to mild govern- 
ment, to the unfettered exercise of the human faculties and 
to the progressive civilization of mankind ; by his ardent love 
for a country, of which the well-being and greatness were in- 
deed inseparable from his own glory ; and by his profound re- 
verence for that free constitution which he was universally 
admitted to understand better than any other man of his age, 
both in an exactly legal, and in a comprehensively philosophi- 
cal sense.”+ . 

The death of Mr. Fox, under the circumstances of alienated 
regard, to which he has alluded, was an event that affected 
Sir James powerfully. Upon it being communicated to him, 
he could not refrain from tears. Shortly before the news 
reached him he had thus expressed himself:—* If Mr. Fox 
livest (which, God grant,) and if I live, I cannot but be per- 
suaded that he will acknowledge that he has been deceived by 
my enemies. I frankly acknowledge, that there are few things 
on earth which I desire so much, as to ensure and accelerate 
that acknowledgment.” 





* The writer himself. 

t The above character of Mr. Fox was printed in the Bombay 
Courier of the 17th. 

t Mr. Fox had expired on the 13th of September preceding. 
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This was now for ever prevented, and by the only event by | of which, indeed, Mr. Fox’s opinion was supposed to be only 

which ‘it was possible ; for time only was wanting to ascertain | the reflection. Dr. Parr had broken a silence of some dura- 
what was palpable in the misrepresentations by which Mr.|tion in a letter, which he begins by an assurance of the “ real 
Fox’s generous nature had been acted upon, to demonstrate to end great satisfaction” in writing again. After a proposal to 
him their utter falsity. ‘Take, for instance, the attempt to de-| bury the past in oblivion, in which he speaks of his own pla- 
lude him into the belief that some personal attacks on him, in|cabuity, and of seriously and sincerely setting his seal to their 
a public print, were connived at by one who had professed | reconciliation, he proceeds to those literary topics which had 
personal, as well as politica], adherence. The followimg is Sir formerly interested them in common. The answer may be 
James’s answer to the accusation, when made known to him: | anticipated. 
—*fJt is false. I had no communication, direct or indirect,| The early part of the present year was marked by the first 
with Coleridge, at any time, on these letters,* or for a year (I|severe fit of illness to which his constitution was subjected. 
, ; think) before, on any subject. Coleridge is well known to|'This left him little desire, or vigour, to proceed with the exe- 
, have (capriciously enough) disliked me. He is also known|cution of any of his contemplated literary works, but: it does 
" ; to be a man not well disposed to receive suggestions, or ma-|not appear to have much relaxed the frequency of his corres- 
terials, from any one. I had no control over the editor of the| pondence. 
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- paper, which could have prevented the publication of letters The following letter contains some excellent remarks on a 
L in which I was myself, by very clear implication, abused. In|topic, which at that moment must have much interested his 
i short, I mean to say, that if any form could be devised more correspondent, who had lately been elected, and for the first 
comprehensive, and more precise, of disclaiming al] connexion} time, a member of the new parliament. 
" with these letters, by suggestion before publication, or by ap- 
d probation after, or by any other mode by which the English TO RICHARD SHARP, ESQ. M. P. 
2 word connexion may comprehend,—I should employ such Bombay, 14th March, 1807. 
) more comprehensive and precise form of words. ‘There are 
1 half-a-dozen persons now alive, who know that I was no more| “ My pear Suarp,—Among the very few agreeable occur- 
2 connected with them than with the Letters of Junius; and if|rences of my present life, there is none which can give me 
1 admiration be a kind of connexion, rather less.” more pleasure than reading this morning the name of one of 
- Such like insinuations, wretched as they were, were too|the members for Castlerising. I was sorry not to have seen 
5 long saved from the insignificance which was their due, as the names of Rogers, Philips, and Boddington. In former 
. the promiscuous weapons of political jealousy, by the fatal suc-|times I flattered myself that my name might also have been 
j cess with which they had, or which, rather, he supposed, they joined in the little phalanx, which would have given aid and 
y had been wielded. Their effect indeed he had, in point of|’mportance to each other. My lot is otherwise cast, and I 
y fact, much overrated, as he afterwards had the comfort of}can now feel the enjoyments of ambition only by sympathy 
8 being satisfied upon competent authority ; though, perhaps, with my friends. You will have been in parliament a whole 
0 any other assurance was needless to one who was, during the|session before you read this letter. That session will proba- 
if remainder of their joint lives, honoured with the cordial friend-| bly supersede my exhortations to become a frequent speaker. 
y ship of the present noble representative of Mr. Fox’s princi-| But if it should not, and if you are not so in the first session, 
t ples and blood. But at the time of which we speak, the let me earnestly exhort you to speak enough in the second for 
t thought of what had passed, when occurring in the indulgence | two sessions, and for you and me. 
f of an almost morbid sensibility, on this subject, cast a per-| “‘ No situation of the house was ever more favourable. The 
0 ceptible shadow across the usual sunny cheerfulness of his na-|overwhelming fame of Fox and Pitt oppresses no new speaker. 
‘4 ture. When he rises he is not haunted with the idea of two such 
t Connected with the above incident is the following letter,| terrible listeners. You have, I am sorry to say, few men of 
springing from the corresponding quality in Sir James’s own| genius to be formidable rivals. They are on your own side. 
a mind, to that from which he had formed such likely expecta-| They have lost the ardour of youth, and caught something of 
e tions in Mr. Fox’s. It would jar discordantly with the tenor|the indolence of established reputation. They are now rather 
T of the character, which we are here attempting to delineate, |declining into years. On the other hand, no assembly ever 
* to introduce unnecessarily any topic of personal animosity ; a|had more of those men of sense and taste, who are competent 
‘0 duty from which the editor is relieved, by the pleasing con-| Without being fastidious judges. If I had to encounter the 
i- templation of the subsequent renewal of an interrupted friend-| terrors of a maiden speech, I scarce know any member whom 
Ft ship.t [ should be very anxious to expel, except it be Romilly ; and 
It is only adverted to, therefore, to observe that, in what|I suppose you may trust to his friendship to balance his acute- 
a follows, Sir James was aware that he was replying, for the|ness and severity. You have no enemies but your modesty 
d first time after Mr. Fox’s death, to one who had Leodicesly al-|and your taste; and you have no means of vanquishing them 
0 lowed distrustful impressions to be insinuated into his mind, | but an inflexible resolution to speak early and to speak often. 
d If you suffer your modesty to fasten you long to the bench, it 
" will become unconquerable. If you require too much excel- 
e * Published in the Morning Post, under the signature s7rzce|lence from your early, or from your daily exertions, you will 
it (8. T. C.) be more unjust to yourself than you are capable of being to 
< + We anticipate a little, in point of time, to do justice to thatjanother man. Great excellence cannot appear at first, and it 
is manly frankness (compensating so amply for the almost infantile} can only be occasional. 
is credulity of Dr. Parr’s character) which prompted, in the present} “ Eloquence differs in one very remarkable respect from the 
“a instance, the becoming reparation due to his friend, whose “ ho-| other fine arts. he poet may execute a thousand rude 
d nour” he pronounced » be “clear from every kind of objection} sketches in the solitude of his study ; he may commit them to 
e Heian oe te ge ees ee pes i, the flames, and he needs not appear before the public till he 
a= guage of a different tendency, which imperfect information alone has attained the perfection of his art. His friends may boast 
: had led me to use.” It may be interesting to mention, that the oc- ‘ Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre.’ 
y casion on which the intimacy was renewed, was offered by an ac- wi é 3 E 
e, ceptance of the following invitation from one, whose “ Memory” | But it is otherwise with the orator. He must expose his first 
1- is a prodigal in such “ Pleasures.” rude exercises to the malignant curiosity of the public. It is 
4 “ He best can paint them, who can feel them most.” only by practice before them that he can learn his art. What- 
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“ Samug. Rocers. 
“ July 23d, 1820.” 


popularity ; and they generally require the aid of age, or sta- 
tion, or previous fame, or a very peculiar character, which 
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will sometimes supply the place of al] the others. After all 
this impertinent lecture on the art of war to Hannibal, let me 
say no more on parliamentary speaking, except that, on hear- 
ing the death of poor Fox, I resumed my little essay, ‘ De 
Claris,’ &c., which was begun on hearing the death of Pitt, 
and soon after laid aside. You shall soon have it to make 
what use you please of it. But if you print it, do so without | 
my name, and after altering everything that you think bad, if 
that be not asking you to rewrite it. 

“To pass from my own bad compositions to the good ones 
of others, I advise you to look over the ‘ Eloges Historiques’ of 
Vicq d@’Azyr. They are really very fine. ‘That of Buffon is 
a masterpiece. It is curious to compare, or rather contrast it 
with the Eloge of Buffon, read by Condorcet before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. The last is more ingenious and refined ; 
but it is cold, from the writer’s character, and frozen by his 
dislike of Buffon, for whom he inherited from D’Alembert a 
contempt and aversion. In Vicq d’Azyr’s Eloge of Linneus, 
it is easy to detect the countryman of Buffon. 

“ You must have read the Mémoires de Bezenval. I hailed 
in them the resurrection of French memoirs, which had, I 
thought, been buried for ever under the vast piles of our de- 
clamation and metaphysics. They are slovenly, very often 
trifling, and intolerably tedious. But the frivolity character- 
ises an old courtier; and even the grossness represents the 
manners of Paris, from the time of the Regent till the full 
ripeness or rottenness of Madame Du Barry’s reign. After 
having read myself blind about the revolution, I had no pic- 
tures of poor Louis and his court in my fancy till I read this 
old intriguer. 

“There is a singular book of Goethe’s come out last year, 
which I would almost venture to recommend as deserving a 
partial translation into English. It is entitled ‘ Winkelmann 
and his age.’ The first part consists of letters of Winkel- 
mann, which the translator might omit. In the sequel Goethe 
gives a sort of philosophical sketch of the history of the arts 
in Rome, from Cimabue to Mengs and Battoni. He endea- 
vours to assign the causes of the revolutions of art and taste ; 
and, to my ignorance, he seems at least very plausible and in- 
genious. It is true that I am now reconciled to the German 
manner and style in philosophical writing, though not pleased 
with it. No translation of German philosophy, either into 
French or English, will at present succeed, which is not in 
some measure divested of that manner by the translator’s skill. 
A novel of his, called ‘The Year of William Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship,’ published some years ago, is considered as one 
of the masterpieces of human genius. I know the antipathy, 
not only of French but of English taste against German lite- 
rature; yet I cannot help thinking it wonderful that a novel 
by the author of the ‘Sorrows of Werter’ should, for several 
years, be untranslated and even unknown. Yet the ‘Sorrows 
of Werter’ are part of the library of Europe. It is certainly, 
in rank, the first novel of the school of Rousseau. 

* * * * * * 

“You would scarcely suppose that Voltaire had borrowed or 
stolen from Tillotson: but so the truth seems to be. Tillotson 
says, ‘If God were not a necessary Being, he might almost 
seem to be made for the use and benefit of men.’ 


| 


*Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudroit l’inventer.’ 


The passage of Tillotson I find quoted in Jortin’s Tracts, 
volume I. 371; and it is odd enough that it should have pro- 
bably originated in a misrecollection of some words in the 2d 
chapter of the Ist book, De Natura Deorum.* 

“ Before I conclude I know you will wish to hear something 
of myself. I have recovered lately from the first attack of the 
diseases of this climate, which was not, I believe, very serious, 
but quite sufficient, with the remedies, to make me dislike 
the country more than I did before. 

“J wrote Horner a fortnight ago, before I knew his parlia- 
mentary dignity. Iam not sure that I shall write to him by 
this ship. You must congratulate him for me, and tell him 
that my advice to new members is still more applicable to 
very young men. 


which I shall make an effort to release it, but not with very 
sanguine hopes of success. 

“ We have met a romantic adventure within these few days. 
A Sardinian lad of fifteen had been on board a little bark trad- 
ing in the Adriatic in 1798, when he was pressed on board the 
Russian fleet, then engaged in the siege of Corfu. After the 
surrender of the Island, they left him to the Capitan Pacha, 
who brought him to Constantinople. He was there sold for a 
slave; and, after many intermediate sales, he fell into the 
hands of an Arab at Moussul, who is lately arrived at Bombay 
with a cargo of horses. He procured an Armenian to inform 
one of the Italian missionaries that the Arab had un schiavo 
Christino. The missionary, who is our Italian master, flew 
hither to interest me; and by my influence, the poor Sardinian, 
Giovanni Antonio, baptized by the Arabs—‘ Sadak,’ the Just, 
(the name which Voltaire transformed into Zadig,) after eight 
years slavery in Turkey and Arabia, was emancipated, threw 
umself at my feet in the next room three days ago, and swal- 
lowed a bumper of Madeira—as a proof of christianity, and a 
libation to freedom. He is now in my service.” 


An extract follows of a later date (July 25th.) 


“ Even out of England there are many places which I should 
prefer to this. You will smile at the mention of Botany Bay ; 
but I am most serious, and I assure you, that next to a parlia- 
mentary situation, to which either nature or early ambition 
has constantly directed my views, I should prefer, without 
much regarding pecuniary advantages, that of being the law- 
giver of Botany Bay. If I could rescue at least the children 
of the convicts from brutality and barbarism by education, I 
should (without the least affectation) consider it as an object 
to which I ought to devote the greater part of the remainder 
of my life. If I were appointed Governor and Chief Justice, 
with assurance of support from home, with a sufficient mili- 
tary force, with a store of schoolmasters from Lancaster, with 
some good Irish priests for their countrymen, and good metho- 
dists for the rest, I should most joyfully endeavour to introduce 
law and morality into that wretched country, and give it (what 
never was yet given to any plantation) the fit constitution for 
a penal colony, which was to grow into a great and prosperous 
community. If something of this sort be not done, I venture 
to predict that Botany Bay, which must in spite of fate speedily 
grow strong and populous, will in fifty years become the 
greatest nuisance on the face of the earth—an unmixed com- 
munity of ruffians who will shake off the yoke of England, 
and, placed at a distance which makes them inaccessible to 
conquest, will become a republic of pirates the most formida- 
ble that ever roamed the seas. England, in rearing such a 
community, is preparing not only conquerors of India, but 
enemies to herself and to all mankind. While, on the one 
side, the experiment of a reforming penal colony is perhaps 
the grandest ever tried in morals, it is one which is perfectly 
safe; for the settlement never can be worse than it is now, 
when no attempt towards reformation is dreamt of, and when 
it is governed on principles of political economy more barba- 
rous than those which prevailed under Queen Bess. Every 
day the difficulties of the experiment grow with the increase 
of the population. If an enlightened governor be not sent in 
a few years, success will be impossible. I have read, heard, 
and thought so much about this extraordinary colony, that 
I am very confident in my general opinions; and I con- 
fess, between ourselves, that I am a piece of an enthusiast 
in my reforming projects; in which I should require a pe- 
nal code from Bentham, and ‘ Popular Tales’ from Miss Edge- 
worth. 

“T literally shed tears of joy, when I heard of a minority of 
fifteen against the abolition of the slave trade; but I was 
mortified and provoked to find that Windham could hesitate 
on such a question— 


‘Who would not weep, if Atticus were he!’ 


though I am far from degrading him to a level with that Ro- 
man trimmer.” 





“T have already apprized you by the ‘ Experiment,’ of the 
fate of the Zend, Pehlavi, Persian, Sanscrit, and Peli MSS., 
which I had collected and sent on board the ‘Grappler’ for 
your city library. The Grappler was taken by the Piedmon- 
taise, and the box of MSS. is now at the Isle of France, from 





* Maltaque, que dicentur in his libris, colligunt, que talia sunt, 
ut ea ipsa Dii immortales ad usum hominum fabricati peene vide- 
antur. 





The grand measure of state policy to which he here alludes, 
he soon heard was destined to be the sole, though proudly- 
adequate, memorial of the tenure of power by his political 
friends. The expectations which the death of Mr. Fox could 
not but have given rise to, were about this time confirmed by 
the news that reached him of the final dissolution of the 
Whig government. Meanwhile, great as was his dismay 
at this occurrence, the din of political contention scarcely 
reached him in those retired fields of literature whither he 
loved to escape, and whither we may follow him in the fol- 
lowing letter. 
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will sometimes supply the place of all the others. After all 
this impertinent lecture on the art of war to Hannibal, let me 
say no more on parliamentary speaking, except that, on hear- 
ing the death of poor Fox, I resumed my little essay, ‘ De 
Claris,’ &c., which was begun on hearing the death of Pitt, 
and soon after laid aside. You shall soon have it to make 
what use you please of it. But if you print it, do so without 
my name, and after altering everything that you think bad, if 
that be not asking you to rewrite it. 

“'To pass from my own bad compositions to the good ones 
of others, I advise you to look over the ‘ Eloges Historiques’ of 
Vicq d@’Azyr. They are really very fine. ‘That of Buffon is 
a masterpiece. It is curious to compare, or rather contrast it 
with the Eloge of Buffon, read by Condorcet before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. The last is more ingenious and refined ; 
but it is cold, from the writer’s character, and frozen by his 
dislike of Buffon, for whom he inherited from D’Alembert a 
contempt and aversion. In Vicq d’Azyr’s Eloge of Linneus, 
it is easy to detect the countryman of Buffon. 

“You must have read the Mémoires de Bezenval. I hailed 
in them the resurrection of French memoirs, which had, I 
thought, been buried for ever under the vast piles of our de- 
clamation and metaphysics. They are slovenly, very often 
trifling, and intolerably tedious. But the frivolity character- 
ises an old courtier; and even the grossness represents the 
manners of Paris, from the time of the Regent till the full 
ripeness or rottenness of Madame Du Barry’s reign. After 
having read myself blind about the revolution, I had no pic- 
tures of poor Louis and his court in my fancy till I read this 
old intriguer. 

“There is a singular book of Goethe’s come out last year, 
which I would almost venture to recommend as deserving a 
partial translation into English. It is entitled ‘ Winkelmann 
and his age.’ The first part consists of letters of Winkel- 
mann, which the translator might omit. In the sequel Goethe 
gives a sort of philosophical sketch of the history of the arts 
in Rome, from Cimabue to Mengs and Battoni. He endea- 
vours to assign the causes of the revolutions of art and taste ; 
and, to my ignorance, he seems at least very plausible and in- 
genious. It is true that I am now reconciled to the German 
manner and style in philosophical writing, though not pleased 
with it. No translation of German philosophy, either into 
French or English, will at present succeed, which is not in 
some measure divested of that manner by the translator’s skill. 
A novel of his, called ‘The Year of William Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship,’ published some years ago, is considered as one 
of the masterpieces of human genius. I know the antipathy, 
not only of French but of English taste against German lite- 
rature; yet I cannot help thinking it wonderful that a novel 
by the author of the ‘Sorrows of Werter’ should, for several 
years, be untranslated and even unknown. Yet the ‘Sorrows 
of Werter’ are part of the library of Europe. It is certainly, 
in rank, the first novel of the school of Rousseau. 

* * * * * * 

“ You would scarcely suppose that Voltaire had borrowed or 
stolen from Tillotson: but so the truth seems to be. Tillotson 
says, ‘If God were not a necessary Being, he might almost 
seem to be made for the use and benefit of men.’ 
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The passage of Tillotson I find quoted in Jortin’s Tracts, 
volume I. 371; and it is odd enough that it should have pro- 
bably originated in a misrecollection of some words in the 2d 
chapter of the 1st book, De Natura Deorum.* 

“ Before I conclude I know you will wish to hear something 
of myself. I have recovered lately from the first attack of the 
diseases of this climate, which was not, I believe, very serious, 
but quite sufficient, with the remedies, to make me dislike 
the country more than I did before. 

“1 wrote Horner a fortnight ago, before I knew his parlia- 
mentary dignity. Iam not sure that I shall write to him by 
this ship. You must congratulate him for me, and tell him 
that my advice to new members is still more applicable to 
very young men. . 
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* Multaque, que dicentur in his libris, colligunt, que talia sunt, 
ut ea ipsa Dii immortales ad usum hominum fabricati poene vide- 
antur. 


which I shall make an effort to release it, but not with very 
sanguine hopes of success. 
“ We have met a romantic adventure within these few days. 
A Sardinian lad of fifteen had been on board a little bark trad- 
ing in the Adriatic in 1798, when he was pressed on board the 
Russian fleet, then engaged in the siege of Corfu. After the 
surrender of the Island, they left him to the Capitan Pacha, 
who brought him to Constantinople. He was there sold for a 
slave; and, after many intermediate sales, he fell into the 
hands of an Arab at Moussul, who is lately arrived at Bombay 
with a cargo of horses. He procured an Armenian to inform 
one of the Italian missionaries that the Arab had un schiavo 
Christino. The missionary, who is our Italian master, flew 
hither to interest me; and by my influence, the poor Sardinian, 
Giovanni Antonio, baptized by the Arabs—‘ Sadak,’ the Just, 
(the name which Voltaire transformed into Zadig,) after eight 
years slavery in Turkey and Arabia, was emancipated, threw 
imself at my feet in the next room three days ago, and swal- 
lowed a bumper of Madeira—as a proof of christianity, and a 
libation to freedom. He is now in my service.” 


An extract follows of a Jater date (July 25th.) 


“ Even out of England there are many places which I should 
prefer to this. You will smile at the mention of Botany Bay ; 
but I am most serious, and I assure you, that next to a parlia- 
mentary situation, to which either nature or early ambition 
has constantly directed my views, I should prefer, without 
much regarding pecuniary advantages, that of being the law- 
giver of Botany Bay. If I could rescue at least the children 
of the convicts from brutality and barbarism by education, I 
should (without the least affectation) consider it as an object 
to which I ought to devote the greater part of the remainder 
of my life. If I were appointed Governor and Chief Justice, 
with assurance of support from home, with a sufficient mili- 
tary force, with a store of schoolmasters from Lancaster, with 
some good Irish priests for their countrymen, and good metho- 
dists for the rest, I should most joyfully endeavour to introduce 
law and morality into that wretched country, and give it (what 
never was yet given to any plantation) the fit constitution for 
a penal colony, which was to grow into a great and prosperous 
community. If something of this sort be not done, I venture 
to predict that Botany Bay, which must in spite of fate speedily 
grow strong and populous, will in fifty years become the 
greatest nuisance on the face of the earth—an unmixed com- 
munity of ruffians who will shake off the yoke of England, 
and, placed at a distance which makes them inaccessible to 
conquest, will become a republic of pirates the most formida- 
ble that ever roamed the seas. England, in rearing such a 
community, is preparing not only conquerors of India, but 
enemies to herself and to all mankind. While, on the one 
side, the experiment of a reforming penal colony is perhaps 
the grandest ever tried in morals, it is one which is perfectly 
safe; for the settlement never can be worse than it is now, 
when no attempt towards reformation is dreamt of, and when 
it is governed on principles of political economy more barba- 
rous than those which prevailed under Queen Bess. Every 

ay the difficulties of the experiment grow with the increase 
of the population. If an enlightened governor be not sent in 
a few years, success will be impossible. I have read, heard, 
and thought so much about this extraordinary colony, that 
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in my reforming projects; in which I should require a pe- 
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though I am far from degrading him to a level with that Ro- 
man trimmer.” 

The grand measure of state policy to which he here alludes, 
he soon heard was destined to be the sole, though proudly- 
adequate, memorial of the tenure of power by his political 
friends. The expectations which the death of Mr. Fox could 
not but have given rise to, were about this time confirmed by 
the news that reached him of the final dissolution of the 
Whig governinent. Meanwhile, great as was his dismay 
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